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NESTING THE WESTERN GOSHAWK CALIFORNIA 


WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS 
JAMES DIXON and RALPH DIXON 


San Diego County, California, the Western Goshawk (Accipiter atricapillus 
striatulus) common winter visitant. Thus, after having seen the bird during the 
wintering period, was interesting have opportunity study during the 
breeding period. The following records were secured from pair Western Goshawks 
during the period 1930 1937, inclusive. The nest location was Mono County, 
California. The data given herein were obtained the authors, assisted the field 
George Marquette, John Marquette, James Hanson and Sechrist. The nest 
location was approximately 8500 feet above sea level, shown the topo- 
graphic maps this area. indication the scarcity this species the area 
concerned noted that the eight-year period have only seen three Western 
Goshawks other than the pair covered this article. also interesting note that 
during this same period time have found all three the accipiters breeding 
within mile radius this section, but never all any one season. 

June 1930, the first season visited the Mono area, goshawk’s nest 
was found James Hanson. often the case, this nest was found quite 
accident and would never have been found the time except for the pugnacity 
the hawks themselves. had found Ruby-crowned Kinglet’s nest dead pine 
nearby, and collecting the kinglet’s nest considerable noise was made. This excited the 
hawks and they came calling through the forest, displaying anger and threatening 
attack the climber. 

Close search the adjoining forest resulted goshawk’s nest being found 
small lodgepole pine. The nest tree was small one and was located densely 
wooded section belt timber the 8500-foot level. The nest tree was about 
the center this heavily wooded strip, which was about one-half mile extent 
and down the slope and fully mile and half extent along the slope. The nest 
grove was comparatively level bench running from northeast southwest. Above 
the nest grove the country opened into summer-time meadow-land, but which 
during most the year was covered with heavy snow banks. During the months 
May and June the normal run-off from these snow banks ran down through the 
wooded area numerous streams; but the first July these streams were usually 
dry. Below the nest grove the mountain dropped off abruptly, was rocky and rough, 
and had very few trees growing upon the slopes. 

The nest was feet from the ground small lodgepole pine and was placed 
against the trunk the tree the first large horizontal limbs, the north protected 
side the trunk. This nest was large and appeared old; apparently had been 
used for several years had the appearance not being very stable. was composed 
assorted sizes and lengths dead pine sticks. (See Dixon, Condor, vol. 36, 1934, 
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This nest was found June 26, 1930, and that time held three young birds. 
These were resting nest lining broken bits dead sticks, and the original 
lining hard dead bark had been mixed into the nest them hardly 
noticed. long several remained upon the ground immediately under the 
nest tree, anyone climbing the nest was not molested. The old birds would fly over 
and through the trees near the nest, calling protest; but everyone left the immediate 
vicinity except the one climbing the nest, the female would attack the climber. 

took moving pictures the old birds the nest and the female feeding 
the young. Upon the return our first lot film were not satisfied with the results. 
Deciding that would risk climbing the nest alone and get some additional pictures, 
Ralph Dixon returned the nest tree secure more and better movies the birds 
home. After finishing his exposures started climb down out the tree from 
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Fig. lodgepole pine where Western Goshawks nested, looking east and up-hill; photo- 
graphed June 30, 1937, 8500 feet altitude near June Lake, Mono County, California. 


which was taking the pictures, whereupon the young hawks noticing him became 
alarmed and commenced talk about it. The female goshawk immediately attacked, 
striking the climber alongside the head and causing him bump his head hard 
against the tree trunk trying get out her way. throwing his arms around 
his neck and head was able avoid being struck there, but suffered several deep 
gashes his arms and legs before could get down out the tree. The blows were 
struck with such force rip heavy overalls and cause flesh wounds which bled 
freely. 

Not realizing that this area would change greatly appearance between July 
and May did not take particular pains mark the nest tree, but did mark trees 
from the trail into the nest woods the nest. May 1931, John Marquette made 
several trips the woods endeavoring re-locate the nest. The snow was now 
deep that covered all the trail marks made through the woods the nest and was 
unable locate it. Upon our arrival Mono County early June decided make 
another try. Ignoring all previous marks and going entirely upon the topography 
remembered it, were able again find the nest tree. The old nest 1930 had 
fallen out and been replaced smaller and new nest exactly the same location. 
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This new nest was found June 1931, and that time held two young birds, 
one which was just out the shell and the other looked two days old; also one 
infertile egg. Blazing the trees from the nest the nearest trail high could 
reach from the ground, retired for another year. May 1932, John Marquette 
again visited the nest, finding the female sitting it. climbed the adjoining tree 
with the idea taking picture the nest and eggs. Climbing opposite the nest 


Fig. Nest tree Goshawk right; blind seen 
extreme upper right; nest bit left and below blind. 


saw that held the usual three eggs, but was not able set his camera 
because the female attacked him and drove him out the tree. suffered several 
severe scratches the face and head which took several weeks heal. Forced retreat 
that day returned with help the next day, May and collected the set three eggs. 
Incubation all three eggs was advanced about one week. left the nest, thinking the 
birds would probably return and nest again. This they did not do, however, and 
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June, the same year, collected the nest. The measurements the eggs are follows, 
inches and inches across. The nest cavity inches deep. The nest similar 
that the Cooper Hawk, only being larger, but has the same characteristic hard 
lining and dead-stick exterior. The eggs are unmarked and when first collected showed 
quite bluish tinge, but with age this has bleached chalky white. 

Every year from 1932 until 1937 have looked for this pair birds and their 
nest but without success, and all that time have only seen one the birds once. 
June 12, 1937, again visited the goshawk woods. Sechrist found old nest 
the eastern edge the woods typical location. was placed against the trunk 
large pine tree, the first horizontal limb thereof, about feet from the ground. 
Believing that there was another and occupied nest near-by, finally located within 
short distance the original nest. The nest was large new-looking nest placed 
differently than any found far, that was feet out horizontal limb one 
the largest pine trees the woods and feet from the ground. The head and tail 
the sitting bird could seen from the ground, and when the climber started 


Fig. Nest Goshawk feet above ground lodgepole pine; young 
days old; egg infertile; photographed June 12, 1937. 
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the tree left the nest and flew old perch adjoining dead pine. Turning 
quickly around acted though was going attack, but upon being shouted 
apparently changed its mind and merely sat the tree calling. 

The nest this date, June 12, held two young birds and one infertile egg. The 
young appeared five days old this time. The action the birds the nest 
was different than previous years and this time there was food the nest. 
After investigating the possibility further observation building blind retired. 
The nest location was such allow the building blind for observational and 
photographic purposes. Two days later visited the nest with the intention building 
blind least roughing blind with the idea leaving for some time 
order that the birds would become accustomed it. This proceeded without 
any particular trouble, making the framework out pine branches and the exterior 
out green burlap. Limbs were large and numerous and fitted well for observation 
seats and supports for the cameras. 

Returning June 30, 11:30 a.m., climbed into the blind and remained there 
until p.m. the same day. During this time the male bird came the nest once, 
bringing with him the only food during the period. This was ground squirrel from 
which the head had been eaten. The female came the nest three times and fed the 
young birds the squirrel the male had brought in. The female was much the bolder 
the two and would come the nest; she knew someone was the blind and would 
strike the feet the observer and fly the camera lens projecting through the blind 
and would around the back side the blind and try strike the observer from 
the rear. Failing all these attempts, her curiosity got the better her and she seemed 
bent finding out what was inside the blind; she walked the limb the nest 
was until she was within inches the camera lens and looked over very 
carefully; her attitude seemed one curiosity and not one anger such she had 
previously shown. When the female was the nest and moved our feet, which 
were inside the blind but only about feet from the bird, she would wild with 
anger. The burr the movie camera had apparent effect upon either the young 
old birds; but the click the still camera shutter would cause her jump. 
had take the stills with bulb time exposure get results, the light was poor 
and would not allow fast snap shots. 

Close observation both old and young birds disclosed the fact that none them 
paid great deal attention what was going above them, but spent most 
their time looking down level and only looked when some noise movement 
attracted their attention. This trait was most noticeable the young birds. While 
anyone was the nest tree even the ground under the nest tree they froze into 
rigid postures, watching with keen interest every movement below them. everyone 
walked away out sight they would immediately relax and conduct themselves 
normal manner. 

great deal their time was spent preening themselves, apparently looking for 
lice and picking the numerous flies that had been attracted the nest the remains 
squirrels and around the nest. part their time was spent exercising, flopping 
back and forth across the nest; but far the largest part their time they spent 
creeping out the extreme edge the nest and lying down that their heads pro- 
jected over the edge, and looking every living thing that moved the ground below. 
Nothing seemed escape their notice. Birds, chipmunks, butterflies anything that 
moved interested them. Noises made little impression upon them, although plainly 
heard. Impressions sight seemed paramount impressions sound with both the 
old and the young birds. 
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The skill with which the old birds could fly in, over, and through the trees was 
uncanny. approaching the nest through the densely growing trees they would not 
slacken their speed the least until within fifty feet the nest tree. The approach 
the nest would from below and would accomplished upward arc 
approach which the normal speed was reduced the abrupt rise the nest. The 
birds seemed creatures habit that they always approached the nest from 
the same side and always lit the edge the nest almost exactly the same spot. 


Young Goshawks days old; photographed June 30, 1937. 
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This was probably due the fact that this elevation winds are often harsh and 
blustery, making safer and easier land against the prevailing wind. 

The young birds would not give any indication the approach their parents 
the nest. Sometimes old bird would circle the nest tree calling meanwhile and 
otherwise conduct herself way indicate she knew something was wrong. 
other times she would alight directly the nest and after giving few defiant calls 
would proceed though were nowhere near the nest. 

old bird, while the nest, would pay little attention the noises made 
within the blind, placing and removing plate holders the still camera, the 
noise made cranking the movie camera, the burr the movie camera, 
the sharp clack the camera when stopped; but the least movement our feet 
our reaching through the front the blind adjust the cameras was sure cause 
her have brain storm. She would fly directly our feet, striking the burlap 
hard blow and then fly directly the camera lens. she realized that all this was 
doing good she would then quiet down and soon her curiosity would get the better 
her and she would scramble the nest limb until she was within two feet the 
camera lens and look over very carefully. could look out through our peep hole 
the blind and look right into her blood-red fiery eyes. have never seen anything 
wild and fierce looking. The red the goshawk’s eye anger blood-like that 
first glance thought she had injured her eye some way, but soon saw 
that there was nothing wrong but that this appearance was natural. 

Living this same wooded area which the goshawk’s nest was located noted 
the time were the blind the following birds. pair Mountain Chickadees 
had nest with six eggs overturned tree root within fifty feet the nest tree; 
pair Cassin Purple Finches had nest with eggs within 100 yards north the 
hawk’s nest; Pine Siskin had nest with eggs short distance west the hawk’s 
nest; Hermit Thrush was singing almost constantly the woods near-by; Calliope 
Hummingbird followed the hawk the nest twice and took quite active interest 
our movie camera; Junco’s nest was found with newly hatched young small 
ravine not over 100 yards the north and east the hawk’s nest. 

wondered these nesting birds did not gather there for the protection afforded 
from other predators which might driven off the hawks. All these birds had 
fear the hawks, however, shown the fact that the only way could tell the 
old hawk was approaching the nest was the alarm notes these various birds sounded 
before the hawk appeared upon the nest. this same wooded area saw Horned Owls 
and Pigeon Hawks. Pigeon Hawk was seen several times and from its actions 
thought was probably nesting there. 

During all our contacts with this pair goshawks have given special attention 
the food found and around the nest. found the hawks living entirely upon 
small mammals, these consisting the two kinds chipmunks common the wooded 
areas and the small ground squirrels common the meadow areas. Several tree 
squirrels were seen this wooded area. Our observations would indicate that this 
particular pair hawks were above reproach their food supply during the time 
they were raising their young. Observations taken other times the year might 
disclose entirely different condition. Grouse were particularly abundant this same 
area, and saw one family newly hatched young grouse. 

The goshawk’s nest during our observation underwent great deal change. When 
first visited, June 12, 1937, the nest was neatly arranged, with its hard bark lining; 
several small green pine sprigs were lying around the nest hollow. Upon our visit 
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June 30, this condition had changed. The entire top the nest platform was covered 
depth three inches with fresh green pine sprigs which were being replenished 
with more green sprigs the older ones turned brown and wilted down. This replen- 
ishment was kept long watched the young birds. 
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Fig. Adult female Western Goshawk nest; photographed July 1937. 


This procedure would account for the large size nests used over period years. 
The young birds, all times, were careful discharge their excrement clear the 
nest. The nest appeared neat, but was far from sweet smelling account the pieces 
cast-off meat that would fall down through the nest structure and decay, attracting 
numerous flies that would pester the young hawks but did not any apparent harm 
them. 

Upon our visit the young birds July 1937, noticeable change the young 
birds was apparent. Their feathers had grown rapidly and the birds were “itching” 
get out the nest, flying and flopping back and forth across the nest vigorously. 
Apparently the old birds were hardening them up, since they came the nest the usual 
number times but brought food them for the period our observation, namely, 
from a.m. until p.m. Instead bringing food adult would come the nest with 
small piece hard dry bark small green pine sprig. would drop this the 
nest the same did the food. The young birds would come over and peck this 
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material and then would turn away disgust. feel certain the adults could have 
brought them food had they desired so; but every indication was that the 
youngsters were diet order keep them the nest until the parents were ready 
for them leave. 


Fig. Young Western Goshawks days old; photographed July 1937. 


Usually the male bird would bring the food the nest; but would not feed 
the young. would try get them help themselves half-heartedly picking 
the exposed pieces raw meat. The female, however, would make short work the 
food the male brought and left the nest. Tearing the squirrel to. pieces she would 
bolt all the hard, undesirable pieces and feed the young the choicest tender bits until 
each turn was filled and turned away. Their table manners were very good and there 
was crowding interference with one another during the feeding time. 

The adult male was the smaller size and less aggressive. seldom called and 
seemed more curious than angry when the camera would click the movie camera 
buzzed. would come the nest about once the female’s three times during the day. 

nesting date this elevation (8500 feet) would appear 
the first week May. Normal number eggs laid would appear three, based upon 
four years’ record. Food supply was entirely mammals during the period the young 
were the nest. Diet young birds apparently was regulated. Early their lives they 
were heavily fed; later, their feather growing period arrived, hardened up. Time 
young are the nest would appear around days. 


Escondido, California, July 24, 1937. 
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ALLAN BROOKS—A BIOGRAPHY 
WITH PHOTOGRAPH 


MARJORIE BROOKS 


Allan Brooks was born Etawah, India, February 15, 1869, the third son 
William Edwin Brooks and his wife, Mary Jane Renwick, both Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. His grandfather was William Alexander Brooks, noted harbor and canal 
engineer his time, who died Panama his third sojourn there under Lesseps 
1878. 


Brooks was keen student bird life and collected extensively India. 
His collection now the British Museum, London, England. was contemporary 
all the pioneer ornithologists that era, his greatest friend being Allan Hume, 
after whom named his third son. Brooks was Honorary Fellow the 
U., with Alfred Wallace. Among his friends were Jerdon, Tytler, Blanford, 
and Oates. was the father’s wish that one his sons should naturalist, and 
fortunately Allan showed this interest early, indeed, soon could walk. 
was allowed handle skins from his father’s collection amusement, which, 
mere baby, did with the care born naturalist. 


1873 Allan was sent home England where resided Northumberland for 
the next eight years. constantly met well known naturalists; among these were 
Canon Tristram and Henry Seebohm; but the one who had influence for 
life was John Hancock, considered the father modern taxidermy. Hancock oversaw 
young Allan’s work and taught him egg-blowing, butterfly collecting, and some botany, 
with regard trees particular. Through these early school years, Allan always 
considered games waste time, and took every opportunity tramp the moors, 
generally alone, giving definite indication his future true naturalist. 

Although was still young man, Brooks 1881 retired from his work 
India, since his wife’s health was poor and the rigorous climate eastern Canada 
had been recommended for her. had always wished farm, like many 
Englishmen who know nothing about it, and the entire family three sons and two 
daughters sailed for Canada. When they arrived Quebec, Mrs. Brooks, who was 44, 
died and was buried there. 


The family now took residence 200-acre farm near Milton, Halton County, 
Ontario. was here that Allan came direct contact with the collecting and making 
skins. The only American text books had were, first, Jardine’s edition Wilson’s 
“Ornithology” and, later, copy Baird, Cassin and Lawrence. The misidentification 
five years only one bird—an immature Cape May Warbler—proves the excellent 
use which put these books. While Milton, the family was visited the well 
known European ornithologists, Henry Seebohm and Major Marshall, the 
latter Indian odlogist fame and the author several treatises eggs and co-author 
monograph the barbets. Allan made many field trips with these men. 1885 
visited Thomas MclIlwraith, the veteran bird man eastern Canada, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Here learned the value well made bird skin, quality that was not 
demanded European collectors that day. While Milton saw good many 
Passenger Pigeons and collected both adult and juvenile plumages, besides discovering, 
1886, nesting colony Campbellville only few miles from his home. the end 
five years had become rapid skinner and fairly good shot. 
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Allan always made sketches birds had taken, and also sketched the flat but 
attractive country that region. None this early work, however, showed promise 
the hidden genius that was blossom later. The greatest joy these youthful 
years Allan found the occasional trips made with his father Burlington Bay 
Lake Ontario. Here shot his first duck, and made the acquaintance the many 
shore birds and water fowl which abounded that district, prolific one rare species. 
Furthermore, some species birds nested around the Brooks homestead, attracted 


the conifers growing long rows. These groves the family had amplified add 
the beauty their already attractive farm home. 


Fig. Brooks: Photographed Elmer Aldrich Mount Diablo, California, 


February 1936. 
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When Allan was eighteen the family moved British Columbia, farm the 
fertile valley Chilliwack, the Lower Fraser River. Here, locality rich birds 
and mammals, entirely new field was opened the young enthusiast. Along with 
the activities the farm were opportunities for sport and Lake, famous 
for wild fowl, the peaks, the timberline country—all had explored. Allan made 
many new records for the coast region, among them three records the McCown 
Longspur. All the many records sent the late William Brewster (with whom was 
constant correspondence during this time), but very few them were published. 

1891, Brooks sold the farm and returned Ontario alone, Allan remaining 
the Fraser Valley, hoping had finished with agriculture. spent the next year 
hunting and collecting, with freedom only too short-lived; the end that year 
had return his father the new farm Mount Forest, Wellington County, 
Ontario. This was wilder region than Milton, with numerous list breeding birds. 
Now for three years Allan farmed, with bird study only side issue. But was 
shake off the fetters farm work, and October, 1894, returned 
British Columbia. now became zoological collector, with special interest mam- 
malogy, study then its infancy. His collections were sent mostly Outram Bangs 
and Gerrit Miller, the surplus going dealers. 

Spring 1897 found Brooks the Okanagan Valley, which the dry interior 
British Columbia; here spent two years, occasionally visiting the North Cariboo 
district. The winters were chiefly spent trapping fur-bearing animals, and the 
summer 1901 was passed the Horse Fly district, headquarters being 158-mile 
House. Here, much time was given odlogy and many rare sets were taken, among 
them Bufflehead Duck, Bohemian Waxwing, and Tennessee Warbler. Brooks spent the 
winter Penticton the South Okanagan, interesting locality, that 
time the resort small number Trumpeter Swans. The rare cotton-tailed deer, 
Odocoileus leucurus, still existed fairly plentifully the valley the Okanagan River. 
During the following year, 1902, made many short trips for collecting and study 
throughout the Okanagan and later again the Fraser Valley. His next trip was 
Vancouver Island, working from the south end the east coast and finally settling 
Comox; here remained, collecting sea birds, till April, 1904, when packed 
all his belongings into 15-foot skiff and cruised down the coast Victoria. From 
there, passage was taken Quatsino the extreme northwest the Island, where 
considerable collecting was achieved, including fine bull Olympic elk. the late fall, 
went back Sumas. 

was about this time that certain portion his income became attributable 
his brush. Previously, his earliest efforts illustrating could found nearly 
every number the magazine from 1897 on. was about 1906 that 
illustrated his first large work, Dawson and Bowles’ “Birds Washington.” 

June 1905, Brooks definitely decided make his permanent home the dry 
belt British Columbia, whereupon purchased acre land Okanagan Landing 
and built himself small cottage. This acre soon became sanctuary for small birds, 
average species nesting each year within radius 100 yards the cottage. 
The basic idea this sanctuary was the elimination control undesirable species. 
The practice this went far back the sixties when his father protected the birds 
his compound Etawah shooting off the crows and large marauding squirrels. 
Later, Ontario the crow blackbirds, house sparrows and red squirrels were discouraged 
like manner. Subsequent moves and more mature investigation proved that other 
factors, until then unsuspected, like the house wren, should also dealt with. that 
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this time the experience all these years was put into effect with the result that this 
small area, probably three acres the most, accumulated the densest population 
nesting birds, counting both species and individuals, the United States Canada. 

Particular attention was paid cowbirds, house wrens and chipmunks; snakes, 
ants and white-footed mice were also found very destructive, and the question 
adequate cover and feed was not forgotten. Actually species had nested there and 
reared their young between the years 1905 and 1914; the number individuals was 
great that species, like the robin, that are usually intolerant the proximity their 
kind, were nesting within few yards one another. short, this was practical 
attempt give desirable species full protection against their enemies, with illusions 
the supposed beneficent action Nature. The results speak for themselves. 

the following years, many trips were made Canada—to the Gold Range, the 
Selkirks, and across the Rockies into Alberta—largely pursuit big game, but ever 
with eye for new birds and mammals. 1911 Brooks made his first trip California, 
arrange for his work connection with Dawson the birds California. While 
there, made many contacts with the ornithologists that day. longer visit was 
made California 1912. During this time, made trips into many parts that 
state familiarize himself with the birds and their habitats, the most pleasant these 
the company the late Eugene Law. They made one trip two months, April and 
May, 1913, Arizona, collecting Tucson and the Chiricahua Mountains, which 
they worked carefully from 9000 feet the plains New Mexico the east base. 
Returning the Okanagan, Brooks completed his fore-mentioned work for Dawson 
and also did much work for the National Association Audubon Societies. 

During all these years, Allan Brooks had followed his hobby military rifle 
shooting, visiting rifle meetings many parts Canada. the early summer 1914, 
was selected one the team represent Canada the National Rifle Matches 
Bisley, England. the close the meeting, August, came the World War, and 
immediately enlisted private Scotch regiment. Difficulties were encountered, 
however, owing the fact that held officer’s commission the Canadian Militia, 
impelling his return Canada the training camp the first Canadian contingent 
Quebec. Once more sailing, with the contingent, October, did not return 
Canada until April, 1919, when was discharged with the rank Lieutenant Colonel. 
During these years, Brooks served various capacities France, from Platoon Com- 
mander second command his unit, and was selected also chief instructor 
sniping and scouting with the Imperial Forces. the Armistice was Mons. 
Previously, the battle Arras, was awarded the O., and was three times 
mentioned dispatches. 

Returning the Okanagan Valley, Brooks, fortunate have come through without 
wound and perfect health, again took his old life. Immediately began the 
work illustrating Phillips’ “Natural History the Ducks,” well several works 
for the Museum Vertebrate Zoology the University California. Expeditions 
were now made Comox, Queen Charlotte Islands, and again the plains Alberta. 
From there, Brooks went attend his first meeting, Washington, C., 
1920, after which visited Louis Fuertes his home Ithaca, the two working 
together Fuertes’ beautiful studio. the close the year, Fuertes accompanied 
Brooks Florida, where they had the companionship Leonard Sanford, Thomas 
Barbour, and Frederic Kennard. Some the happiest days Allan Brooks’ life were 
spent the Everglades and the coast that state. finally travelled home way 
Key West and the Gulf Mexico Galveston, and thence through California. 
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the summer 1921, small building used for storage and workshop 
the home Okanagan Landing, burned down. Brooks lost great part his earlier 
collection this fire, including series Indian birds which had had since was 
three years old. Many note books and part his library also were lost. October 
this year was visited his old friend, Harry Swarth, who was returning from 
collecting the Skeena River. Late summer 1922 again found Brooks Alberta, 
where most the collecting was done the Sullivan Lake district near the Saskatche- 
wan boundary. the end the year was again California, where remained 
eleven months; localities visited included Snelling, Merced County, Buena Vista Lake, 
Mt. Pinos, the San Bernardino Mountains, and Morro Bay. Swarth and Brooks 
were Atlin, extreme northern British Columbia, the summer 1924, the former 
the interests the Museum Vertebrate Zoology. The results this trip were 
issued Swarth’s report, Brooks retaining the birds his own collecting. 

the spring 1926, Brooks married Marjorie, daughter the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Holmes Arundel, England. Their wedding trip was spent Alert Bay, 
British Columbia, and the following year their only son, Allan Cecil, was born 
Vancouver. Matrimony did not make Brooks stay-at-home, and the ensuing years 
found him and usually his wife, later his son also, various parts the globe. The 
winter was spent Brownsville, Texas. Much interesting collecting was 
done there, spite the fact that good deal time had devoted painting, 
Brooks had complete the illustrations Volume III, “Birds 
which task had devolved him through the tragic death his friend, Louis Fuertes. 
From Brownsville the family went Silver City, New Mexico, and were met there 
Kellogg, who had for many years made that place his home. Kellogg took them 
many places interest and beauty—the Gila River and parts the lower Mogollon 
Range. 

Leaving there March, the Brooks’ next stop was Tucson, Arizona, where they 
joined Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Law and went the San Pedro River the east. The 
object this trip was get touch with one the most elusive birds the west— 
the Beardless Flycatcher. Law had only once seen this species, and one could 
definitely locate its summer home Arizona. Brooks had postulated this the San 
Pedro River, and proved correct the first week and brought several specimens, 
the great surprise Law. Another take this place was specimen unknown 
blackbird, which still remains unique. the end the month the journey was resumed, 
and visit was made Mr. and Mrs. Harry Harris Eagle Rock, California, where 
the extraordinary blackbird was subjected examination Dr. Bishop, Donald 
Dickey, and van Berkeley and Inverness were visited before the return home. 

The next year, the Brookses built second home, Comox, Vancouver Island, and 
part Allan’s growing collection was removed here. About 1700 skins were trans- 
ported, including only one two specimens each species, used models for 
illustrations and pictures. The family usually spent the winters here, but summer 
always found them their real home Okanagan Landing. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were the next countries that Brooks explored, 
during the stay his wife and son England. Grand Manan the Bay Fundy 
several additions were made the extraordinary list this favored isle, including 
Yellow Rail, Western Lark Sparrow, and Eastern Grasshopper Sparrow. Trips were made 
far out sea for the collecting marine birds. Brooks attended the Salem meeting 
the October, and later rejoined his wife Montreal. 
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the late fall 1931, the family went New Zealand, where they spent the winter 
near Auckland. Little collecting could done, since New Zealand possesses the most 
stringent anti-collecting laws the world. However, permission was obtained collect 
few water birds, chiefly Tubinares, which visit the coast North America. 

spring, 1933, Brooks spent three months alone California and New Mexico, 
completely traversing the Mexican boundary the latter state, touching the various 
points the boundary commission’s work 1893. stopped camps where Mearns 
had collected that year. Thanks the kindness, hospitality, and untiring interest 
Messrs. Kellogg and Stokley Ligon, Brooks spent exceedingly interesting time. 

Early August 1934 trip was made Port Simpson, British Columbia, and 
the district north the Skeena River mouth, gain acquaintance with this region, 
which had been worked several early ornithologists. Many the outlying islands 
were explored, including Green Island Light House, rocky island just south 
the Alaskan boundary. The return home was made way the Skeena River Valley, 
with stop-overs Terrace, Lac Else, and Vanderhoof. The similarity between the birds 
and flora Vanderhoof and those the wooded district Alberta was recognized. 

Soon after, Brooks started with his wife and son round-the-world stopping 
again New Zealand where the North and South islands were visited and good deal 
work done out sea. was badly handicapped the arbitrary laws New 
Zealand, and even small collection bird skeletons found washed the beaches 
had left behind, permit could obtained take them out the country. 
February, 1935, the round-the-world trip was continued. short stop was made 
each several points Australia; and, route for England, Ceylon, India, and 
Red Sea and Mediterranean ports were visited. Arriving England late March, 
the Brookses made long visit Arundel, Sussex, Mrs. Brooks’ home county, and 
there the abundant bird life was much enjoyed. After crossing the Atlantic, Brooks 
visited Washington, C., and Ottawa. During this world tour, special study was made 

pelagic birds and the migration jaegers. Twenty-two species gulls alone were 

January, 1936, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks were again California. This visit was 
notable that Black and Yellow Rails were encountered the very place where they 
had been collected Allen more than years previously. Several sea trips were 
enjoyed with Mr. McCabe, collecting shearwaters and albatrosses. The Suisun 
Marshes and Tomales Bay were worked under the guidance James Moffitt. This 
same summer, the family made lengthy stay the north shores Queen Charlotte 
Islands, 

About this time, the last the series bird illustrations for the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine was finished. These included almost the entire list birds found 
north the Mexican boundary line. 


Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, April 14, 1937. 
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THE STATUS THE SANDHILL CRANE 
UTAH AND SOUTHERN IDAHO 


WITH FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 
JOHN SUGDEN 


would seem that bird large the Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis tabida) 
would have been carefully watched and its every movement recorded; but because 
its retiring habits, such seems not the case. spite its unusual size, one the 
largest birds America, rarely seen and remains relatively unknown, even, appar- 
ently, those who have fairly extensive interest ornithology. addressing 
inquiries most laymen, find that they confuse the Great Blue Heron with and 
most instances not know the Sandhill Crane ail. 

The numbers the Sandhill Crane have decreased, and now not found over 
much the range that formerly supported it, either migrant breeding bird. 
Fremont reports that while was Bear Springs, which point the Bear River 
turns south flow into the Great Salt Lake (Soda Springs, Idaho), August 27, 1843, 
“many cranes were seen during the day”; and three days later, Cache Valley, Utah, 
states that “in riding through the pass, numerous cranes were seen.” June 15, 
1850, Stansbury reached the cove the northeast part Antelope Island the Great 
Salt Lake, and recorded that “four graceful antelopes were quietly grazing the 
grassy slopes, while the cry the wild duck and the trumpet-note the Sandhill 
Crane were heard the distance.” Baird, the appendix the Stansbury Report, 
makes this statement: brown cranes were found during fall and winter immense 
flocks the marshes along Salt Lake. They presented their usual watchfulness and 
difficulty approach. white ones were seen.” Henshaw, ornithologist the 


Fig. Nest and eggs Sandhill Crane rush and grass grown highland meadow. 
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Wheeler Survey, states that the Sandhill Crane was “first seen Fish Springs, Utah, 
August, 1872, Dr. Yarrow.” “It fond frequenting the old stubble fields 
the vicinity the settlements.” 

The earliest breeding records are the statements Ridgway his field work from 
June, 1867, August, 1869, when covered the route from Sacramento, California, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. was Parley’s Park, elevated park mostly “luxuriant 
meadow,” lying the eastern base the main chain the “Wahsatch” altitude 
6500 feet, and reports that the bird was breeding, but rare. also states that the 
species “breeds the Salt Lake Valley.” His records from Simpson Lake, Utah, and 
Humboldt Lake, Utah, and the eggs from Simpson Lake, Utah, 1869, the National 
Museum, are now referable Nevada, since that region was cut off Utah 
early date. 

Old settlers have confirmed the report the breeding the Sandhill Crane along 
the Jordan River, which undoubtedly included many satisfactory areas. But with 
the early growth Salt Lake City, these locations would have soon been deserted; 
the bird has not been seen there for many years. 

Fish Springs, Juab County, Utah, the north end the Fish Springs Moun- 
tains, these extending northward into the Great Salt Desert. The waters from the 
Springs flow out from the mountains and are soon absorbed the parched desert. 
Where the moisture present, rushes grow. Formerly, this site was Pony Express 
station and prominent point the Overland Route; but now the road nearly 
deserted and almost impassable. The remains the Pony Express cabin are now small 
pile rocks. 


The Sandhill Cranes that were seen Fish Springs Dr. Yarrow August, 
1872, were probably breeding birds. Without doubt, there have been breeding birds 
right along this region. The present rancher the Springs knows the bird, has seen 
the nests which states “contain two and has endeavored protect the birds. 
The young have been seen, and one occasion “picked pair nearly matured 
kids” help them over net fence. reports that ten years ago there were about 
six pairs but that they have been gradually decreasing and 1936 there were “two 
three pairs.” When the location was visited May 17, 1936, one bird was observed 
and definitely identified, but was impossible locate any nests. 

unconfirmed report that pair has nested Snake Valley about fifty miles 
south Callao the valley west the Fish Springs Mountains. The most southern 
breeding record the intermountain region that Mearns who states that few 
pairs breed Mormon Lake, where Mormon settler took its eggs Leopold, 
manuscript, January, 1919, reports Ranch, White Mountain Apache 
Indian Reservation, seen July, 1910. Evidently breeding there.” recent letter, 
Vorhies, who has visited both places and familiar with the conditions there, 
confident that there are now breeding birds either place. 

The southernmost record the breeding the Sandhill Crane the present time 
Utah and the Great Basin Fish Springs, Utah, where, spite minimum 
molestation and maximum protection, the breeding colony gradually decreasing. The 
Jordan River region, Parley’s Park and Cache Valley have not supported colonies 
since the “early days.” 


southern Idaho, the highland grassy meadows and water-soaked valleys the 


more inaccessible parts the mountains give safe retreat for the wary birds. Many 
the valleys the headwaters the tributaries the Snake River, both Idaho 
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and Wyoming, are known support breeding Sandhill Cranes. They have been 
reported breeding Yellowstone Park along the Bechler River, tributary the Snake. 

Typical breeding grounds are the open grassy rush-covered valleys the remote 
ranges. The nests are placed the shallow ponds soggy meadows fed the reservoirs 
melting snow. They may placed open water, among the rushes, grasses other 
vegetation shallow ponds, even the ground stream banks. Large rounded 
piles rushes, vegetation and debris, and algae from the bottom the pond, scooped 


ge 


Nest and eggs Sandhill Crane small slough where the water 
hallow and the young rushes are just growing. 


Fig. 10. Close-up nest shown figure The nest composed wads 
debris and algae gathered from the bottom the slough, with few sticks 
and reeds deposited top. 
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wads with the bills the birds, make the nesting structure. wet site, 
the nest large enough keep the eggs the shallow depression the top out the 
water. higher and dryer land, may mat sticks, grass stems about 
three feet diameter and only few inches thick. Apparently anything hand, even 
cow manure, acceptable nest material. 

Late May and early June about the time nesting; but variable, that 
the first June eggs may have hatched almost fresh the same locality. The 
young are adept hiding. 


4, 


Fig. 11. Nest and eggs Sandhill Crane. This nest composed large mass 


Fig. and eggs Sandhill Crane bank stream. The nest here 
composed thin mat sticks, twigs and leaves. 
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Thirteen eggs from southern Idaho average 9.75 cm. length and 6.14 cm. 
width. The shortest, 8.89 cm., 6.10 cm. long; the longest, 10.59 cm., also the 
5.75 cm., and the widest, 6.50 cm., 10.23 cm. long. 

walking, the birds hold their heads partly lowered; the head moves backward 
and forward take the recoil. intervals, they stop, stand still and lift the 
head high for better observation the surroundings. this attitude, but not 
the same habitat, they somewhat resemble large Great Blue Herons lighter gray 
color. shorter distances, the most prominent characteristic the breeding crane 
the deep red, with suggestion mauve, the head. 

When disturbed, both adults may exhibit the so-called “injury feigning,” limping 
and flopping away manner similar that the curlew but made more pronounced 
and ridiculous their large size. the nest, they may remain motionless, watching, 
with the neck extended vertically with head and neck close the ground 
inconspicuous possible; and remarkable how large bird can blend 
with its surroundings. leaving the nest flying, the hoarse, guttural croaking 
emitted, but while the nest, the bird apparently remains silent. the time court- 
ship the male (apparently this sex) struts about its mate, sometimes with body and 
neck extended forward. Then springs into the air few inches few feet, repeating 
the dance and steps many times rapid 

Spring migration through Utah varies from late February through much March. 
1933 small flocks eight ten fifteen twenty were reported flying north 
over Utah Lake; and March one large flock was located Box Elder County, 
north Great Salt Lake, and was reported have been the locality for the 
previous ten days. seems that the migrating flocks congregate this similar 
regions prior mating, separating for the scattered breeding grounds about the 
middle April. 

this date the flock numbered 400 (counted moving picture film), and was 
estimated other observers that 1500 had been present the week before. The 
shift from place place, but they seem have been the habit seeking the feeding 
grounds the morning, departing about a.m. return about p.m. and continue 


feeding until dark. They were extremely wary and was impossible approach the 
flock the open country. they took wing, the voice had somewhat goose-like 
quality, but with numbers “talking” had deep frog-like guttural croaking sound 
that continued reach the hearer after the flock could longer seen. 
Fish Springs, the rancher reports that the cranes usually appear about March 
and depart about September 20. 1936 they arrived March 
records fall migration through the central part Utah have been obtained. 
seems the southern migration farther east, following the valleys the Green 
River those the Colorado River, the winter range the southwestern United 
States and Mexico. 
Conclusions.—Fish Springs, Utah, the southern end the Great Salt Desert, 
marks the southern limit the present breeding range the Sandhill Crane 
intermountain region. The spring migration seems through the central part 
Utah, with the birds congregating the open valleys north Great Salt Lake for 
feeding prior separating seek the breeding grounds which are the isolated 
valleys southern Idaho and Wyoming drained the Snake River. The fall migration 
farther east, following the drainage system the Green and Colorado rivers. 


University Utah, Salt Lake City, October 11, 1937. 
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UNUSUAL BIRDS AND EXTENSIONS RANGES SONORA, 
SINALOA AND CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


ROBERT MOORE 


During the years 1933 1937, the author made four trips southern Sonora, 
southwestern Chihuahua and Sinaloa order get first-hand information concerning 
the distribution bird life from sea level the Gulf California the highest points 
the Sierra Madre. This range forms the boundary line between Sonora and Chihuahua 
the north and Sinaloa and Durango the south. The 1933 party concentrated its 
activities the lower areas, from the cactus plains near Navajoa, southern Sonora, 
altitude 5000 feet, covering chiefly the foothills and arroyos from Jim McCarty’s 
ranch Guirocoba, just east Alamos, the Chihuahua-Sonora boundary line the 
Transition Zone above The spring 1934 found more ambitious 
effort penetrate through the little known short canyons, which dissect the western 
face the Mexican plateau southeastern Sonora and northeastern Sinaloa, the 
most northerly the three enormous canyon systems, which gouge the Chihuahua 
plateau for hundred miles the east. Approximately month was spent attempt 
obtain comprehensive impression the changes bird life, both vertically and 
horizontally, our expedition four white people and five Mexican packers steadily 
climbed from 1450 feet Guirocoba feet the rim the great Barranca del 
Cobre. week was employed collecting the sides and bottom this great arid canyon 
system which, with the Barranca Batopilas and the Barranca San Carlos, provide 
enormous dry troughs migration routes for the arid-loving species southern United 
States reach their winter range the cactus plains Sinaloa. 

Part June, 1934, was spent making traverse across northern Sinaloa following 
the length the great Rio Fuerte, one the two largest rivers western Mexico. 
March and April 1936 made possible zoological survey southern Sinaloa, from 
Mazatlan the summit the Sierra Madre the Durango-Sinaloa boundary 
Rancho Batel, miles due north Santa Lucia, Sinaloa, where new species 
South American genus had been found surviving much restricted mountain habitat. 
Several days May, 1937, were spent the vicinity Mazatlan and two weeks 
Mt. Mohinora, the highest mountain northern Mexico. Stations were made the 
Transition Zone from 8500 feet the summit the mountain, which had been reported 
13,400 feet elevation, but which proved only 11,215 feet, according our 
aneroid. These checked precisely with the aneroids two airplanes, which were char- 
tered save nearly three weeks mule travel. Two the airplane routes took 
obliquely across the Sierra Madre from Mazatlan Parral and gave opportunity 
survey this extremely intricate and rugged country peaks and deep canyons. 

Detailed collecting has been carried Chester Lamb for period four 
years, almost without interruption, covering the whole state Sinaloa and portions 
Sonora, Chihuahua and Durango. This work was supplemented two years’ work 
Wright southern Sonora and extreme northeastern Sinaloa. The manuscript 
covering the distribution the bird life, based wealth material, nearing com- 
pletion, but seems wise this time record few the unusual occurrences, which 
may help other workers adjoining fields. The rarer publications, such the 
literature Mexican writers, have not been completely searched and some data may 
have been overlooked, but reasonably certain these would create little change 
the records given. All capitalized names colors this paper are taken from Ridgway’s 
Color Standards and Color Nomenclature. 
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Heterocnus cabanisi. Tiger Heron. This species was noted the author not rare along the 
Sabina-bordered streams southern Sonora, but due the infrequency records from Sonora 
and Sinaloa, specimens taken Guirocoba, Sonora, should noted, well five individuals from 
Sinaloa (Chele, Rancho Fielo and Rancho Santa Barbara). There also adult male from 
Alamos, Sonora, the Museum Comparative Zoology. Some these adults revealed wider bar- 
ring the anterior upper and lower parts, when compared with long series Central American 
specimens, but two recently-taken adults from Rancho Fielo and Chele, Sinaloa, show such 
contrasting variable extremes, that inadvisable describe new race. 

Chondrohierax uncinatus uncinatus. Hook-billed Kite. Seldom failing take the unusual, Mr. 
Lamb secured male and female, apparently mated, Rancho Picacho (3000 ft. alt.), miles east 
Cacalotan, southern Sinaloa, August 1934. Hitherto this Hook-billed Kite had not been recorded 
northwestern Mexico, the nearest locality being Guerrero. not all confident that this 
not new race, but there much individual variation both coloration and size bill this 
species, that not feel warranted separating it. notable addition the avifauna 
northwestern Mexico. 

Accipiter gentilis, subsp.? Goshawk. single female taken Mr. Lamb Babizos, Sinaloa 
(6400 ft.), November 30, 1935, seems the first record for Sinaloa, and comparison with 
thirteen females the Museum Comparative Zoology, indicates different. Salvin and 
Godman’s record (1879, pt. 46) young, “not fully feathered,” from the Sierra Nayarit 
leads the belief that this species may breed the Sierra Madre. female, larger and darker than 
thirteen females true atricapillus, may represent new race from northwestern Mexico. 

Meleagris gallopavo, subsp.? Turkey. For many years hunting parties have reported turkeys 
from the mountains eastern Sonora, but definite records have been published. May 12, 
1933, while the author and Indian guide were hunting near Mirasol, southeastern Sonora 
(3500 ft.), approximately miles west the Chihuahua-Sonora boundary, two turkeys were seen 
and the tail feathers one, which had been killed some mammal, were found. May 16, near 
the same place, the author jumped male turkey. Another was observed the author May 
near Sonora; and the same day one our Indians killed female turkey near the 


Sonora-Chihuahua state line, approximately miles east extreme southeastern 
Sonora. This female from Sonora, like the author’s two specimens from northeastern Sinaloa and 
the individual collected the author Guayatchi, southwestern Chihuahua, differs distinctly from 
merriami New Mexico, being less cinnamon rectrices and secondaries, with tips 
rectrices whiter. They seem closer specimens from Michoacan, although larger size and 
less iridescent the back. 

Sterna albifrons browni. Brown Least Tern. Although this species has been known range along 
the Pacific coast Mexico, records seem exist for Sinaloa. Mr. Lamb secured breeding male 
and female (El Molino, Reforma, April May 24). 

Geococcyx velox melanchima. Pale Road-runner. individual this rare road-runner was 
observed the author near the Questa del Cedros, Chihuahua, few miles the east the Chi- 
huahua-Sonora boundary line May 1934. The near proximity the bird and its much smaller 
size than the California Road-runner, rendered identification positive. This the first for 
Chihuahua. Only one individual, the type, has been taken Sonora (Moore, 1934) and only three 
specimens Mr. Lamb Sinaloa. few old skins from the last state exist museums. 

Strix occidentalis lucida. Mexican Spotted Owl. single female taken the author May 11, 
1934, Vasagota, Chihuahua, nearly 7000 feet altitude, represents the only individual secured 
western Mexico. Vasagota only few miles from both the Sonora and Sinaloa state lines, this 
species will undoubtedly found these states. However, neither Mr. Lamb nor Wright have 
secured any specimens for the author during their extensive collecting. 

Micropallas whitneyi whitneyi. Elf Owl. The Elf Owl does not seem have been recorded from 
any point farther south than Magdalena (van Rossem, 1931) and Cerro Blanco (Ridgway, 1914), both 
apparently extreme northern Sonora. Two males (March and April 16) the Moore collection, 
taken Guirocoba, southern Sonora, extend the range this race more than 200 miles farther 
south, 

Chlorostilbon auriceps. Golden-crowned Emerald. The taking Mr. Lamb adult male, 

May 1936, the Sierra Palos Dulces (3500 ft.), constitutes the first record the species Sinaloa. 
Although this breeding bird obviously exceedingly rare. Hitherto auriceps has not been 
reported farther north than Santiago, Nayarit (Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., vol. 16, 1892, 45). Our 
specimen differs from two specimens the National Museum (nos. 112617,-18) collected 
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San Marcos, Jalisco, slightly smaller measurements and narrower outer rectrices, but coloration 
identical. deem inadvisable base new race these minor differences. Floresi’s type 
probably came from Jalisco; but not having seen it, hesitate designate type locality. 
also have male (February 18, 1934) from Alejandra, Morelos. 

Eugenes fulgens. Rivoli Hummingbird. One adult male was taken Dr. Burt, May 18, 
1933, who collected with the author the Transition Zone above Sonora (4500 
miles east the Sonora-Chihuahua state line. Cahoon took specimens Oposura. 

Lampornis clemenciae Texas Blue-throated Hummingbird. One adult male breed- 
ing condition was taken the author the Transition Zone above Sonora, May 18, 
1933. This male has the small bill bessophilus, but none the other characters given the 
original description. Apparently second record from Sonora, this species, well the Rivoli Hum- 
mingbird, will undoubtedly found not rare similar altitudes the Sierra east-central Sonora. 

Pachyrhamphus major uropygialis. Sinaloa Becard. This race, hitherto represented solely the 
type specimen from “Plomosas,” Sinaloa, obviously very rare and confined the mountains 
southeastern Sinaloa. Mr. Lamb has secured one male (December 16, 1934) and two females (April 
and 10, 1936), the first from Rancho Santa Barbara (2500 ft.), miles northeast Rosario, and 
the females from Rancho Batel (6000 ft.), miles north Santa Lucia. These latter undoubtedly 
represent the female have compared them with females nearly every species 
this genus. They are surprisingly different. The two Batel females resemble more nearly the color 
pattern albo-griseus ornatus Cherrie, but differ markedly from that form having the lower 
back, scapulars, rump and upper tail coverts Cinnamon-Buff instead “uniform Light Grayish 
Olive-Green,” and the upper back and pileum, Saccardo’s Umber, instead Chestnut Brown. Like 
ornatus, they have black collar the hindneck and second collar below it, but this latter whitish 
rather than “Yellowish The two females differ much more markedly from the description 
major major Ridgway (1901, pt. 833). 

Nuttallornis borealis cooperi. Olive-sided Flycatcher. single male the Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher taken Wright Guirocoba, southeastern Sonora, September 25, 1933, seems 
the first record the species for Sonora. extremely small individual, with wing only 96.4 mm. 
and tail 60.1 mm., seems fully adult, being far smaller than the minimum the species, given 
Ridgway. Clearly should referred the eastern race. There record this species 
from Sinaloa. 

Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. Mr. Lamb female November 26, 1933, 
Molino, which seems constitute the first record this species for Sinaloa. Only one other 
specimen has been secured northwestern Mexico, namely, Alamos, Sonora, 1888 Frazar. 

Progne subis hesperia. Western Martin. Mr. Lamb took individual the sea coast Guamu- 
chil, Sinaloa, October 1933. Apparently the first authentic record this race for Sinaloa. 
Grayson’s statement (Lawrence, 1874, 271) too indefinite given consideration. 

Progne subis sinaloae. Sinaloa Martin. Hitherto only the topotypical series (Nelson, 1898) 
four males has been known, the Sinaloa Martin, whose nearest relative, dominicensis, 
confined the West Indies. Mr. Lamb secured three males and three females, August 15, 1936, 
San Feliz, Chihuahua (7500 ft.), close the state line Sinaloa, due east Tepetuco. have 
not seen them any other place. the type locality known today 
“Plumosas” and located extreme southeastern Sinaloa. Therefore, have now two series from 
localities separated distance nearly 250 miles. Coming from such high altitude, sinaloae 
seems distinctly mountain form. Our specimens constitute the first record females. The 
male and female, taken Batty Laja, Jalisco, are intermediate between sinaloae and 
dominicensis. Our females are smaller and have the brown the flanks less restricted than the latter. 


Vireo atricapillus. Black-capped Vireo. The presence the Black-capped Vireo Sinaloa has 
hitherto been based upon single female collected Grayson (Lawrence, 
Mazatlan, the 60’s the last century. Grave doubt was thrown upon the identity this specimen, 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (1874), well Salvin and Godman (1879, vol. 199). 
Our collection contains fifteen skins from Sinaloa, many taken Mr. Lamb from 1934 1937. 
Obviously, the Black-capped Vireo regular migrant Sinaloa. The earliest date arrival 
September and the latest date departure March 20. All our specimens come from southern 
Sinaloa (Rosario, San Ignacio, Rancho Fielo and Its absence from Sonora indicates that 
this species, like other birds inhabiting arid sections the south-central United States, crosses the 
tableland through Chihuahua and probably keeps the east the Sierra until reaches the great 
barrancas southwestern Chihuahua and Durango. From their rims can descend immediately 
least five thousand feet and follow their hot troughs the cactus plains Sinaloa. far can 
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ascertain, the only other records this bird Mexico are the taking one male Santa Leonor, 
Tamaulipas, Phillips (1911) and reference its occurrence “Volcano Toluca, Mexico” 
Hellmayr (1935). 

Vireo pallens ochraceus. Ochraceous Vireo. Two specimens, breeding male and female, this 
vireo, apparently rare northwestern Mexico, were obtained Mr. Lamb Isla Las Tunas, 
Sinaloa, April and May 1934. This extends the range the species approximately 150 miles 
the north. The only other record seems Grayson’s from Mazatlan (Lawrence, 1874, 272). 

Vireo huttoni stephensi. Stephens Vireo. The accumulation abundant breeding birds this 
race the mountains Sinaloa south Babizos rather interesting, view the fact that none 
has been secured the author’s expeditions, either southwestern Chihuahua along the western 
slope the Sierra Madre, southern Sonora. Van Rossem (1931, 280) records single individual 
400 miles the north from near the United States border. Two individuals the Museum Com- 
parative Zoology were taken Cahoon near Oposura, Sonora. Our specimens range from 6400 
7500 feet. seems strange that Frazar did not secure any his trip from Guirocoba, Sonora, 
Pinos Altos, Chihuahua. 

Vireo hypochryseus hypochryseus. Golden Vireo. Three males and four females this rare vireo, 
most them full breeding condition, have been obtained, ranging from Rancho Picacho the 
south Potrerillo central Sinaloa, altitudes from 2000 3000 feet. They are obviously Arid 
Upper Tropical birds. 

Vireo olivaceus flavoviridus. Yellow-green Vireo. Since Lawrence (1874, quoting Gray- 
son, states that “none” this race “are seen after August, migrating probably Central America 
after breeding,” and Peters (1931) quotes his statement, should recorded that have three 
September specimens (10th, 16th and 23rd) taken Sinaloa. The earliest dates are May and 
for three males, which had already reached 1000 feet altitude central Sinaloa Potrerillo. (See 
Peters’ [1931] discussion the migration this race.) large number nests and eggs were found 
July. Our total series covers fifty-one specimens from Sinaloa and Sonora. also have many migrants 
taken South America. 

When comparing specimens eastern museums 1934, the author was tempted describe 
these northern birds new, based darker coloration upper parts and more extensive white area 
below. But our great series began accumulate, marked individual variation revealed itself. 
Furthermore, Peters has shown that the original measurements the lost co-types 
indicate wing 81.5 mm., almost identical with the average our series. new race might 
based the slightly more extensive white underparts, but even this character subject great 
variation. 

Mniotilta varia. Black and White Warbler. Grayson (Lawrence, 1874, 269), referring Sinaloa, 
recorded this form from “Sierra Madre,” but other records exist nor does seem have been 
found Sonora. Between the years 1933 and 1936 Mr. Lamb secured five specimens, ranging from 
Rancho Batel (6000 ft.), southeastern Sinaloa, Molino the northwest coast. This indicates 
the species irregular migrant Sinaloa. 

Granatellus venustus venustus. DuBus Red-breasted Chat. Griscom calls this 
species “one the rarest birds.” Miller (1905, 366) reported one immature male from 
Escuinapa, Sinaloa. The only other specimens taken the state were secured Simons 
Rosario and Tatemalis, reported Loomis (1901) and Yoshida (Kuroda, 1930) near 
Culiacan. Our records prove the DuBus Red-breasted Chat not extremely rare. well dis- 
tributed over Sinaloa far north Molino the coast northwestern Sinaloa and the 
foothills from Potrerillo (1000 ft.), near Palos Dulces, Los Leones near the Sinaloa-Sonora bound- 
extreme northeastern Sinaloa. The last extends the range several hundred miles farther north 
than any locality previously recorded. The Moore collection contains nine males and two females. 
Sex organs are fully enlarged many birds. 


Euphagus cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Brewer Blackbird. male, slightly immature, which 


corresponds the characters this race, except for regular shield-like patch pure white 
chin and throat, was secured Wright October 12, 1931, Soyopa, Sonora. reported 
shot this specimen the wing from flock four, all them having similar throat patches. 
Presumably, this case albinism. 

Piranga rubra rubra. Summer Tanager. Hitherto, this tanager does not seem have been re- 
corded from northwestern Mexico, except for three vagrants taken Lower California (Grinnell, 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 32, 187). January 30, 1935, Mr. Lamb collected female the 
Rio Los Canas, extreme northern Nayarit (1000 ft.). have not secured either Sinaloa 
Sonora. 
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Piranga rubra cooperi. Cooper Tanager. Three males from Guirocoba (June 14, July and 
August indicate that the Cooper Tanager breeding bird southern Sonora. The last specimen 
definitely marked the collector “breeding.” That breeds far south latitude 26° 
northern Sinaloa evidenced specimen secured Mr. Lamb July 26, 1936, Copalito 
(2000 ft.), miles south Tecuciapa. The testes were enlarged full size. 

Cyanocompsa parellina indigotiga. Turquoise-fronted Bunting. The most northern point this 
race has been recorded Mazatlan Forrer (1888) and Labrados Mrs. McLellan (1927). Our 
two males and three females, from the Sierra Palos Dulces and Vado Hondo, extend the range 
the species miles farther north Sinaloa. have twelve males and five females (Rancho Picacho, 
Rosario, and Chele southern Sinaloa; Sierra Palos Dulces, Vado Hondo, San Ignacio and Pot- 
rerillo central Sinaloa, and Rio Los Canas, northern Nayarit). 

Volatinia jacarini atronitens. Blue-black Grassquit. Two specimens (August and August 
1933) taken Guirocoba seem constitute the first records this race for the state Sonora 
and extend the range several hundred miles the north. observed male south- 
eastern Sonora, May 17, 1933. 

Spizella passerina arizonae. Western Chipping Sparrow. Six specimens (Guirocoba, Camoa, Guiro- 
jaqui, February April indicate that the Western Chipping Sparrow resident the lower 
mountains southeastern Sonora. That undoubtedly breeding bird forecasted long 
series breeding June specimens taken 125 miles the southeast Los Frailes, the Chihuahua- 
Sinaloa boundary line altitude 5000 feet. The author found Chipping Sparrows fairly 
common Rancho Batel (5650 ft.) the mountains southeastern Sinaloa April, 1936. They 
not seem have been reported hitherto from Sinaloa. 

Spizella breweri. Brewer Sparrow. this species apparently has not been recorded from 
Sinaloa and not south Obregon, Sonora, adult female taken November 1933, Mr. Lamb 
near the sea coast Molino, Sinaloa, extends the winter range northwestern Mexico several 
hundred miles south. 

Arremonops superciliosus sinaloae. Mazatlan Sparrow. Apparently this race represented 
very few specimens collections. Salvin and Godman (1879) make mention and deW. 
Miller (1905) does not record from southern Sinaloa, but Miss McLellan (1927) secured Lab- 
rados, miles south Mazatlan. Our collection contains seven males and five females, most them 
taken Mr. Lamb the southern half the state; but individual from Molino, west 
Culiacan, extends the range more than hundred miles the northwest. The females, which not 
seem have been described, resemble the males coloration. Three males and one female taken 
September, with sex organs full breeding condition, indicate either extended late breeding 
period. 
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NEW SUBSPECIES PINE GROSBEAK FROM ARIZONA 
WITH CRITICAL NOTES OTHER RACES 
WITH FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 
RANDOLPH JENKS 


The White Mountains central-eastern Arizona, from which the new race comes, 
represent boreal “island” set apart from the high Rocky Mountains northern New 
Mexico about 200 miles Upper Sonoran Zone. They are similarly separated from 
other continuous chains mountains and high plateaus all directions except the 
west. Here the Mogollon Plateau, high southerly continuation the Colorado Plateau, 
connects them narrow belt Transition Zone the boreal region San Francisco 
Mountain north-central Arizona, nearly 200 miles away. Looking from aéroplane, 
one would say that the area called the White Mountains resembles large bulge the 
southeast end narrow, forested island. This region has previously been described 
more fully (Jenks, Condor, vol. 38, 1936, pp. 

Pine Grosbeaks collected the White Mountains different from 
Pinicola enucleator montana. This circumstance stimulated review the species. 
The writer has personally examined more than 500 skins pine grosbeaks represent- 
ing all known races the species, except those eastern Asia. 

reviewing the status the Pine Grosbeak Arizona, find that the first speci- 
men, adult female Nat. Mus. no. 241988), was collected July 30, 1915, 
Dr. Jackson the United States Biological Survey, 9500 feet altitude 
Baldy Peak, White Mountains, Arizona. The specimen was not reported upon. 

The first published record pine grosbeak for Arizona that Vorhies (Condor, 
vol. 32, 1930, pp. 262-263), who saw six Jacob Lake Ranger Station, Transition Zone, 
Kaibab Plateau, June 24, 1929. was unable collect specimens. The only other 
Arizona record that Jenks and Stevenson (Condor, vol. 39, 1937, pp. 89-90), who 
recorded Pine Grosbeaks from the White Mountains under the name montana. 
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Other records have all been from the Rocky Mountain-Great Basin region north 
and east Arizona, the closest being Cedar Breaks, Iron County, Utah, and Kingston, 
Sierra County, New Mexico. have been unable examine the two specimens collected 
November 12, 1904, Metcalfe Kingston, the Mimbres Mountains New 
Mexico (Bailey, Birds New Mexico, 1928, 694), but from the geographical and 
faunal affinities between the Mimbres and Mogollon mountains southwestern New 
Mexico and the White Mountains central-eastern Arizona, should expect find 
them closer jacoti than montana unless they are migrants from northern New 
Mexico. Specimens from northern New Mexico are montana. 


Pinicola enucleator jacoti, new subspecies. Arizona Pine Grosbeak. 


Jenks collection no. red adult male; collected Phelps Ranger Station, 
9500 feet, Canadian Zone, northeast base Baldy Peak, White Mountains, miles south Greer, 
Apache County, Arizona, Phillips, October 21, 1936; prepared Correia, field no. 4G. 
Named honor Edouard Jacot, whose admirable work Arizona birds well known. 

Subspecific characters: The average red adult male, autumn and winter 
montana, but bill decidedly tip culmen more abruptly decurved and not projecting 
far beyond end lower mandible; tip lower mandible more rounded outline and appearing 


Fig. 13. Tail lengths (in millimeters) adult male Pine Grosbeaks. Each square represents 
single bird; averages are indicated short perpendicular lines. Abbreviations are follows: 
Es, eschatosus; leucura; Al, alascensis; flammula; Car, carlottae; Cal, californica; 
montana; jacoti. See table, page 32. 
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Fig. lengths adult male Pine Grosheaks, See figure for explanations, 
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stubbier; bill whole averages shorter, higher and wider base. (Method preparation and 
tying bill were taken into consideration all specimens examined.) Wings and tail average longer. 
coloration, upper surface darker, appearing dark mouse gray rather than fuscous montana 
(names colors based Ridgway, Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, 1912) head, nape, hind 
neck and rump, darker and less vivid red, appearing nopal red rather than scarlet red jasper red 
montana, the red usually not extending far down belly; breast slightly lighter red than head; 
dark patches spotting feathers back more distinct than montana, appearing dark mouse gray 
surrounded feather edgings pale neutral gray; outer primaries edged narrowly with light orange 
yellow grading into similarly narrow edgings thulite pink inner primaries, this respect similar 
to, but more distinct than, montana; two white wing bars distinct and only rarely tinged with pink; 
under side tail feathers mouse gray; lower belly pale neutral gray; iris brown; upper mandible 
black, lower mandible blackish brown; feet and tarsi brownish black. (Colors taken from fresh 
specimens. 

Red adult male, worn summer fresh plumage red adult male, but red 
more unevenly distributed, more mottled, and slightly brighter due wear. 

Molt takes place during August, sometimes beginning late July, and the fresh postnuptial 
plumage generally fully acquired the middle September. 

Other adult undetermined proportion breeding males which not appear 
obtain the full red plumage. Whether not they ever attain the red plumage not known. They 
resemble the average immature male described below, but their measurements coincide with those 
the average red adult male. Brooks (Condor, vol. 24, 1922, pp. 87-88) says, “The proportion 
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Fig. 15. left: Average correlations between wing and tail lengths for races adult male 
Pine Grosbeaks. Horizontal axis, wing; vertical axis, tail; line, curve relative wing and 
tail length. right: Correlation between width bill (horizontal axis) and length bill from 
nostril (vertical axis) for races Pine Grosbeaks. The average for each subspecies indi- 
cated position its abbreviation. Numbers individuals for each race may found 
tables pages 31, 32, the averages being the same given therein. 


red males Pinicola much smaller than Loxia Carpodacus and probably not more than 
one three breeding birds. The proportion red males collections may higher, but this 
obviously due the fact that collectors will take red male preference gray bird nearly 
all cases five breeding pairs seen the season 1920, only one was red male.” The case 
for jacoti may somewhat different for geographical reasons. Red males were not taken prefer- 
ence gray birds and the series adult males from the White Mountains Arizona there are 
more red than gray birds. Whatever the racial significance red adult male Pinicola may be, 
yet worked out satisfactorily means correlation life history with morphological study 
based upon more specimens. 

Adult female, autumn and winter and nape mars orange mars yellow, 
most cases darker than head and nape montana; rump often tinged with mars yellow mars 
orange but sometimes lacking this; upper back with lighter, less distinct spotting than adult male; 
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wing edgings outer primaries paler yellow, inner primaries edged with gray white; throat light 
wings, tail and gray upperparts and underparts same adult male; bill same adult male. 
Measurements nearly the same adult males, but averaging slightly less. 


Immature male, first winter adult female, but with amount and tone 
color head, neck, rump and wing edgings varying from condition same adult female redder 
color resembling that red adult male but not extensive; breast usually remains more less 
gray, but sometimes tinged with mars orange reddish; distribution color generally restricted 
adult female; bill same adult male. Most immature males similar adult female but with 
slightly darker head and neck. Wing and tail immature males first winter plumage average 
1.6 and 1.1 mm., respectively, shorter than the average for red adult males. 


Immature adult female, but with head and neck usually lighter and with 
more greenish yellow, usually appearing raw sienna old gold rather than mars yellow; bill same 
adult male. 

Zone the White Mountains central-eastern Arizona, Apache County. Breeds 
above 8,500 feet altitude, chiefly the Hudsonian division the Boreal Zone. 


COMPARISON OF P. E. JACOTI WITH OTHER RACES 


White Mountains birds differ from montana and from all other North American 
races especially the character their beaks. Since these birds are closest the range 
montana, have made primary comparisons with this form, spite the fact that 
the Arizona series resembles selected specimens 

The type montana, adult female, Nat. Mus. no. 159689, came from Bear 
Creek, Gallatin County, Montana (Ridgway, Auk, vol. 15, 1898, 319) and has long 
been recognized distinct race. The principal characters setting apart from the 
Sierra Nevada form, californica, are its larger size, longer wing and tail, longer, thicker 
and wider bill, and brighter, deeper red coloration red adult males. inhabits the 
Boreal Zone the Rocky Mountains and southern Boreal “islands” from western 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia southward through Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah and Colorado the mountains central-northern New Mexico. relatively 
non-migratory, the case with all western races pine grosbeak, but often descends 
lower elevations the winter. There are winter records this subspecies far east 
northwestern Nebraska. have examined specimens which are intermediate between 
montana and flammula and between montana and alascensis. Montana intergrades with 
alascensis northern British Columbia and southern Yukon, and with flammula 
eastern British Columbia, just intergrades with alascensis the Northwest 
Territory (Griscom, Proc. New Eng. Zool. Club, vol. 14, 1934, 12). Montana New 
Mexico and Colorado probably does not interbreed with birds from eastern Arizona 
because the isolation the latter group. 


Average and extreme measurements millimeters adult males Pinicola enucleator 


Subspecies No. Exposed Bill from Gonys Lower 
culmen nostril mandible 
eschatosus 21 13.9 11.0 8.9 11,7 
(12.6-15.2) (9.8-12.2) (8.4-9.6) (11.2-12.5) 
leucura 10 14.6 11.4 9.2 12.3 
(14.0-15.1) (10.7-12.1) (8.5-9.8) (11.9-13.0) 
alascensis 26 13.9 11.1 8.9 12.1 
(13.0-15.1) (9.8-11.7) (8.4-9.6) (11.3-13.1) 
flammula 12 15.7 12.1 10.1 13.4 
(15.0-16.3) 11.3-12.8) (9.6-10.4) (13.0-13.9) 
carlottae 3 15.1 11.7 9.1 12.2 
(14.5-15.8) (11.4-12.1) (8.8-9.5) (12.0-12.5) 
californica 8 14.8 11.8 9.7 12.7 
(13.4-15.8) (10.9-12.3) 9.1-10.2) (11.9-13.7) 
montana 29 15.5 12.1 9.8 13.1 
(14.3-16.6) (11.1-13.1) (9.1-10.7) (12.4-13.9) 
jacoti 13 14.8 11.8 9.7 13.0 
4 ss (14.0-15.4) (11.0-12.6) (9.1-10.3) (12.2-13.6) 
jacoti type 15.0 11.6 9.8 12.9 
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Subspecies No. Width Height Wing Tail 
culmen bill 
eschatosus 21 9.5 11.4 112.6 92.1 
(9.3-9.7) (10.7-12.4) (110.0-115.0) (89.0-97.0) 
leucura 10 10.2 12.0 118.4 98.7 
(10.2-10.6) (11.5-13.0) (115.0-421.5) (95.2-101.0) 
alascensis 26 9.9 11.8 120.0 \ 102.1 
(9.1-10.7) (11.0-12.6) _ (117.0-123.0) (98.5-107.0) 
flammula 12 9.9 11.6 Te. 94.2 
(9.5-10.6) (10.9-12.7) (110.0-116.0) (93.0-96.7) 
carlottae 3 9.4 11.2 107.4 90.7 
(9.1-9.8) (11.1-11.5) (105.0-109.0) (87.0-94.0) f 
californica 8 9.1 10.4 116.6 94.7 | 
(8.5-9.5) (9,.5-11.2) (114.0-119.0) (92.0-98.5) 
montana 29 9.7 11.3 118. 97.3 
(9.3-10.3) (10.4-11.8) (114.0-123.0) (92.0-101.0) 
jacoti 13 9.9 11.4 120.5 99.5 
(9.4-10.4) (10.5-12.1) (119.0-123.0) (97.2-103.0) 
jacoti type 9.8 12.0 121.0 97.2 


The exposed culmen was measured from the point where the bases the feathers the forehead 
meet the culmen its tip. Length bill from anterior margin the nostril gives more accurate 
index bill length than the exposed culmen. The width the bill the posterior base the 
nostrils significant differentiating races. Middle toe and tarsus not show racial difference well. 
Tail and wing are the most significant measurements for non-molting birds. 


COMPARISON OF RED ADULT MALES OF PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR OF WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 


alascensis flammula carlottae californica montana jacoti 
Red lightest dark darkest medium medium medium dark 
(coral red) (scarlet) (nopal red) (jasper red) (jasper red) (scarlet red) 
Gray lightest dark, darkest, medium medium medium light 
with olive with most 
olive 
Wing and lightest medium dark medium medium medium darkest 
tail dark (dark 
mouse gray) 
Upper wing widest narrow narrow medium medium next to 
bar widest 
Wing next to short shortest medium long longest 
longest 
Tail longest short shortest medium long next to 
longest 
Bill: length shortest longest long . long long next to 
shortest 
width widest fairly wide medium narrowest wide wide 
hook hook next hook least hook medium hook next hook hook most 
most decurved; decurved; long least medium decurved; 
short long decurved short, sharp 


most specimens the actual color the breast was the same that the back but some 
appeared lighter because the presence more gray feathers. Red given for the head and nape. 
Hook, refers the end the upper mandible. 


The arrangement subspecies the accompanying tables and figures primarily 
geographical. may seen that jacoti lies closest alascensis most characters. 
Wing and tail jacoti are especially close alascensis, the large extreme. Jacoti has 
the longest wing and the longest tail. bill proportions these races also are 
similar. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION BREEDING PINE GROSBEAKS 


Montana.—Within the 1,500 miles north-south range montana transitions can readily 
traced northward from the larger, lighter colored birds Colorado, New Mexico and Utah the 
smaller, darker birds eastern British Columbia. Specimens from northern Idaho are midway be- 
tween those Utah and eastern British Columbia. the other hand, specimens montana from 
Wyoming, Montana and western Alberta not diminish appreciably size but exhibit gradual 
transition toward alascensis and leucura, sharing characters with each these races. They have stub- 
bier bills and lighter colored plumage than the breeding specimens northern Idaho and southern 
British Columbia, but the bills are not stubby and the plumage not quite pale typical 
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may that the northern limits the range montana, the crest the Rocky Moun- 
tains the dividing line between areas intergradation, the more humid western-slope birds tending 
toward flammula and the more arid eastern-slope birds toward alascensis and leucura. Specimens 
from southeastern Yukon appear share characters with montana, alascensis and leucura, but they 
are closer alascensis than the other two races. 

Strangely enough, Brooks cit.) suggested, carlottae resembles enucleator northwestern 
Europe more closely than does any other North American race. 
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CARLOTTAE FLAMMULA ALASCENSIS 


ESCHATOSUS LEUCURA 


Fig. 16. Comparison bills adult male Pinicola enucleator. 
Life-size drawings Artemieff. 


the Boreal Zone the Sierra Nevada California. far known 
present californica breeds from approximately 39° 45’ latitude Plumas County 37° 
Mono County. Specimens this race are scarce collections, but the breeding birds examined, 
find evidence for the constant and distinct race which Price (Auk, vol. 14, 1897, 182) thor- 
oughly described. Due isolation very limited area there intergrading toward flammula 
or montana. 

Subspecies?—I have been unable examine specimens breeding pine grosbeaks from the 
coast district Cascade Mountains Washington and Oregon, but Kitchin (Northwest Fauna 
Series, no. 1934, 19) reports that montana has been recorded from the Cascade Mountains 
the north boundary Washington. specimens are listed collected. Breeding material from 
Washington and Oregon needs carefully examined and compared with flammula, montana and 
californica before definitely assigned any particular subspecies, new otherwise. 

Jacoti—Restricted Boreal “island” the White Mountains Arizona; well isolated race. 

forested Hudsonian Zone Canada occupied (Griscom, op. cit., 
pp. 5-12). During the breeding season this race inhabits most northern Canada, least where 
conifers grow profusely, from the Atlantic coast northern Labrador Yukon, where intergrades 
with alascensis. Specimens from eastern Yukon share characters with both races. From northeastern 
Labrador the south end Hudson Bay intergrades with eschatosus southeastern Canada. 
Breeding specimens from these regions show characters common both races. 

locally the Canadian Zone most southeastern Canada. This sub- 
species nearly small carlottae and occurs nearly the same latitude, but has more ex- 
tensive range. inhabits southeastern Canada from central-eastern Labrador west the south end 
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Hudson Bay and south the region the Gulf St. Lawrence, including Newfoundland and 
the mountains northern Maine and northern New Hampshire. intergrades with the 
northern part its range. Breeding specimens from central Labrador are larger than eschatosus and 


smaller than with intermediate bills. 


FLAMMULA 


if 
CALIFORNIC 


[Museum of Vertebrate Upology 


Fig. 17. ranges North American Pinicola enucleator. Heavy lines indicate 
approximate boundaries breeding range for each race, with the understanding that the 
northernmost forms not. occupy treeless areas and the southernmost forms only occupy 
Boreal Zone, including Boreal Stippled areas indicate regions intergradation. 
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KEY THE RACES PINE GROSBEAKS WESTERN NORTH AMERICA 


RED ADULT MALES ONLY 


very dark; head and nape nopal red scarlet. 
under 110 mm.; tail under shorter; darkest and smallest 


western races. Queen Charlotte Islands, British carlottae 
BB. Wing over 110 tail over bill longer 
Coast southern and southeastern flammula 


AA. Plumage light; red usually coral red jasper red scarlet red. 
Bill longer, not stubby, tip upper mandible not abruptly decurved. 
Wing and tail bill narrow (8.5-9.5 mm.), shorter, smaller. 


Wing and tail longer; bill wide (9.3-10.3 mm.), longer, larger. 
Rocky Mountains from Canada New montana 


CC. Bill short, stubby, tip upper mandible abruptly decurved. 
red; bill not strongly wings and tail lighter (fuscous). 
EE. Scarlet red jasper red; bill strongly hooked; wings and tail darker 
(dark mouse gray). 
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jacoti from Arizona and pointed out that these birds might represent new race. wish 
thank Mr. Phillips for collecting most the Arizona Pine Grosbeaks and 
Messrs. Poor, Watson and Correia for collecting additional specimens. 


University Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, August 15, 1937. 


GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION SOME BIRDS NEVADA 
JEAN LINSDALE 


The skins birds assembled the Museum Vertebrate Zoology basis for 
reports upon the distribution the birds Nevada and upon the terrestrial vertebrates 
the Toyabe Mountains region, central Nevada, deserve treatment from third point 
view, one which aims analyse geographic variation within that The Great 
Basin, largely occupied Nevada, has been studied less intensively with respect 
its avifauna than areas comparable size the eastern United States immediately 
the south and west. The following notes deal with only four the more than thirty 
species which deserve special attention from this point view. 


Otus asio 

specimen Screech Owl was available from northwestern Nevada demon- 
strate occurrence that species there, for identification, until the summer 1936. 
Mr. Dwight Smiley obtained adult July 10, 1936, Smoke Creek, 3900 feet, 
miles east the California line, Washoe County, Nevada. The bird (marked 
female) weighed 56.7 grams; its wing length 168.5 mm. skin no. 69430 the 
Museum Vertebrate Zoology. coloration and size this specimen matches closely 
several from Idaho the Museum, which belong the race Otus asio macfarlanei. 
According the 1931 Check-list, this form ranges from southern British 
Columbia south eastern Washington, Oregon, western Montana, Idaho, and north- 
eastern California. The Nevada locality thus near the southern border the range 
well being the first for the state for the MacFarlane Screech Owl. The bird was 
found mid-morning perched close beneath the roof small shed. 

californica 

The relation between the California and Woodhouse jays has never been clearly 
demonstrated. Oberholser (Condor, vol. 19, 1917, 94) considered them belonging 
the same.species, but interrelated through roundabout series races far the south. 
According him the race texana intergrades with woodhouseii the Davis Mountains 
Texas, and these are connected with californica through cyanotis and sumichrasti. 
about the same time, Swarth (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 17, 1918, pp. 405 ff) 
concluded that woodhouseii was specifically distinct from californica and that 
differed from any race that species coloration and proportions bill. pointed 
out that the blue areas, the former, are dull and pale, the back strongly suffused 
with bluish gray, and the under parts and throat with gray, and that the under tail 
coverts are blue. Also showed that the bill averages longer than 
californica, but more slender. Although recognized that the ranges the two forms 
come near together along the eastern base the Sierra Nevada, considered the 
only intermediate specimen single sporadic individual which did not indicate true 
intergradation. 

The twenty-three recently acquired specimens from Nevada appear demonstrate 
that these two jays belong one species which responds conditions the Great 
Basin many other variable birds. Birds from the vicinity Pyramid Lake south 
Gardnerville, Douglas County, are like the race immanis, while all the others are 
However, the gap between the ranges greater than that which 
separates many colonies each race. The measurements summarized the accom- 
panying table show small average differences about the same magnitude and paral- 
leling direction those found other variable species the same region. Birds 
eastern Nevada are larger than those the colony the west-central part every meas- 
urement except depth length tarsus. Moreover, these Nevada birds are larger 
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than the ones measured Swarth from farther south, California and Arizona; they 
are thus much nearer immanis, size, than Swarth’s material indicated. Also, 
coloration, several specimens from western Nevada are nearly intermediate between 
and immanis assignable either, this basis, only with difficulty. 

would thus appear that direct intergradation, fairly normal kind, exists 
between the races California and the Great Basin, fully warranting 
the subspecific combination, californica woodhouseii, for the latter race. 


MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS) MALES APHELOCOMA CALIFORNICA FROM NEVADA 


woodhouseii immanis 
No. specimens (13) (5) 

Av. Min. Max. Av. Min, Max. 
123.8 134.3 127.5 120.6 133.9 
Tail J 139.0 125.7 151.0 137.3 130.1 145.4 
Culmen. . 29.4 26.8 31.4 27.2 25.9 28.1 
Depth of bill a 10.2 9.3 10.9 10.5 10.1 114 
39.4 36.2 39.5 35.7 41.2 


Penthestes atricapillus 


Long-tailed chickadees from northern Elko County, fresh fall plumage, could 
not identified with the race septentrionalis from farther north and east (type 
locality, Montana). Nor could they considered intergrades between that race 
and any other form, the birds from part western Idaho have been considered 
(A. Check-list, ed. 1931, 229), for they are the margin the range 
the species. Thus, supply name for the Nevada form, follows. 


Penthestes atricapillus nevadensis, new subspecies. Pallid Black-capped Chickadee. 


no. 65920, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Salmon River Shoshone Creek, 5000 feet, Elko 
County, Nevada; September 16, 1934; collected Linsdale. 

septentrionalis, but coloration paler, with whitish edgings greater 
wing-coverts, secondaries and lateral rectrices broader, more conspicuous, thus reaching the extreme 
these respects for the species, but close turneri from which differs larger size. 

Geographic along streams the Snake River drainage system south the 
Snake River, northeastern Nevada and southern Idaho. Specimens examined from the type locality 
(9) and from Elba (1) and Howell’s Canyon, miles southeast Albion (2), Cassia County, Idaho. 
(The three specimens from Idaho were collected Davis.) One record bird taken 
migration season adult male taken October 23, 1936, Wetherill (no. 36-10) 
Betatakin Canyon, Navajo County, Arizona. The skin now the collection the Museum 
Northern Arizona. (See Wetherill, Condor, vol. 39, 1937, 86.) 

Measurements (in millimeters) specimens Penthestes atricapillus Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, taken September 16, 1934, Salmon River, Elko County, Nevada: 


No. Sex Wing Tail 
65913 Q ad. 67.4 70.6 
65914 Q im. 65.2 61.7 
65915 é im 66.6 64.9 
65916 3 69.0 69.0 
65917 2 im 66.0 66.1 
65918 é im. 67.3 66.5 
65919 $ im. 65.0 66.3 
65920 é ad. 72.2 71.6 
65921 é im. 68.9 66.4 


Baeolophus inornatus 


The Plain Titmouse the northwestern margin the Great Basin was named 
zaleptus Oberholser (Sci. Publ. Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist., 1932, 
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the basis two specimens the Cleveland Museum taken from the rim Warner 
Valley northwest Jacobs Ranch, Twenty Mile Creek, miles south Adel, Oregon, 
May 1930. These birds were characterized “similar griseus, but much more 
clearly grayish above with practically none the brownish tinge evident the latter 
race; also paler above; and somewhat lighter, more clearly grayish below, with little 
buffy wash.” 

Both specimens mentioned Oberholser were forwarded and examined the 
Museum Vertebrate Zoology March 1936. They matched closely nos. 64713,-14 
Mus. Vert. Zool., male and female taken April 30, 1934, miles northwest Reno. 
They are distinctly darker, more olive, than May and June birds from eastern Nevada. 
measurements the two were follows: 


Wing Tail Culmen Tarsus 


Fresh September and October specimens from the Madeline Plains, eastern Lassen 
County, California, and miles northwest Reno, Nevada, compared with griseus 
from eastern Nevada, are darker both above and below, with distinct olive tone above. 
these the color back Dark Olive-Gray rather than the Deep Olive-Gray 
griseus Deep Mouse Gray plumbescens from New Mexico and Arizona. 
The bill larger and broader these birds than griseus any other form the 
species. 

Thus evident that the name zaleptus may applied properly distinct race 
Plain Titmouse which occupies the northwestern part the Great Basin from 
Warner Valley, Oregon, south through Modoc and Lassen counties, California, least 
the vicinity Reno, western Nevada. However, the characters mentioned 
the original description appear the reverse the true distinguishing features. This 
race cannot considered intermediate for, several characters, reaches extreme 
development for the species. 

This species scarce absent central Nevada, for specimen was obtained 
between 116° and 119° longitude. Possibly the range the species more con- 
tinuous the northward. 


Museum Vertebrate Zoology, University California, Berkeley, September 
28, 1937. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Rare Birds Pasadena Banding might easily concluded that, after ten 
years almost daily full-day operation from one dozen two dozen traps three-quarter 
acre lot near the center city perhaps 70,000 inhabitants, the chance catching native bird 
species hitherto not that station extremely remote and that the thrill banding 
new species could longer counted upon help compensate for the hard work. our case 
such conclusion would have been wrong. began banding November, 1924. Since 1934, the 
birds listed below have been banded for the first and only time this station. With the exception 
the first one the list they are birds rare even for the State California. 

(Geothlypis trichas, subsp.). male was banded September 27, 1936. One 
other the species was seen our place several years ago. 

American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). immature male, female, was banded 
September 1936, and repeated our traps September and The areas the adult male which 
are normally red were deep orange-yellow this bird. Willett (in Revised List the Birds 
Southern California, 1933, 150) reports four other occurrences southern California, Pasadena 
1905, Griffith Park 1923, Verdugo Woodlands 1925, and Artesia 1925. 
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Cooper Tanager (Piranga rubra cooperi). immature male was banded February 1935, 
and repeated our traps February and 22. Our notes record that new feathers about one inch 
long the right side the tail were pink red instead the gold brown the full-length juvenal 
feathers the left side. The red spots post-juvenal feathers scattered over the body were little 
paler than the specimen from the museum. Bill certainly cooperi. Mouth yellow inside. Went trap 
having raisin bait. addition the trap occurrences, this bird was seen many times distance 
not over four feet. was compared with skins lent the Los Angeles Museum. 

Mr. Sidney Peyton tells that June, 1935, saw Cooper Tanager, adult male 
plumage, Piru Canyon, eating bees from front the hives his apiary. Willett (op. cit., pp. 
157-158) records three specimens taken southern California: Santa Barbara, 1885, Hueneme, 1918, 
and San Clemente Island, 1907. also reports sight records two Pasadena and one Sierra 
Madre, all 1926. 

Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula). One was banded April 15, 1937. repeats and not 
seen again. Willett (op. cit., 177) cites two records, one from San Clemente Island, October 15, 
1907, and one from Encinitas, December 21, 1927. 

White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis). One was trapped Thomas Miller our sub- 
station Sierra Madre Villa, about three and one-half miles northeast our home station, March 
23, 1937. was brought the home station, banded and released. repeated the latter station 
March 24, 31, April and 27, 1937. Willett (op. 179) says, “Occasional winter visitant.” 
cites ten published records regard its occurrence southern California. 

Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis, subsp.). Thomas Miller, assisting the authors operating 
banding substation 1809 Bushnell Avenue, South Pasadena, saw male cardinal enter one his 
traps without tripping the door. few days later, January 11, 1937, again entered and was 
caught and banded. During the following spring received word that one the neighbors three 
blocks away had been watching cardinals feed their young her back yard. When went 
observe them found the parents and could see that they were feeding young but did not actually 
see the young. The male bore band and presumably was the one had banded January. 
April 19, 1937, the authors had male cardinal their home-station traps, which they banded. 

Several times during the past two three years Mr. Walter Allen has transmitted our 
bird-banding group reports male cardinals being seen Altadena; and May, 1937, Mrs. 
Eugene Law reported seeing one her place the eastern end Altadena. 

Miss Isabel Ames, Van Nuys, writes that April 1937, she saw male cardinal her 
feeding table. flew the edge her bird bath where was soon joined female. For about 
ten minutes they hopped about the rock garden and trees. April and they were seen among 
the trees. They were never seen arriving leaving, nor have they been seen again. 

Dr. Harry Fortner, the Veterans’ Hospital near San Fernando, writes that and Mrs. 
Fortner saw male cardinal their back yard April 26, 27, 28, May and 20, 1937. June 20, 
Mrs. Harlan Edwards and heard the cardinals singing about 200 feet higher the hillside. 
Although watched for every day female cardinal was seen. 

Willett (op. cit., 158) gives number references published accounts the appearance 
cardinals southern California from about 1880 1932. Any one interested the cardinals 
this region should read the articles referred Willett. They are all The Condor, 1925 
1928, inclusive. 

Some hitherto unpublished information the sources from which some the southern 
California cardinals probably have come given letter from Mr. Sheffler, dated September 
27, 1937, regard cardinals released California himself. quote: 

“First releases were two males and one female released Santa Ana River bottom near Riverside 
1914. reasonable belief that these birds were the race Cardinalis cardinalis superbus, 
had purchased them from Mexican near Centro who informed that had caught them 
Arizona, 

“Second, 1925 1926, merchant Kelvin, Pinal County, Arizona, gave half dozen 
Arizona Cardinals superbus). once released five these, two males and three females, 
the river bottom about five miles south Montebello. 

“Third, 1930 several -Cardinals (C. superbus) which had brought from Mexico, 
escaped from aviaries Los Angeles. 

might add that the birds released near Montebello have increased considerably.” 

make attempt present develop conclusions combining the published articles 
referred with the hitherto unpublished material presented here. However, recommend 
someone who likes solve puzzles that might find outlet for his energies trying determine 
what relationship, any, there between the birds released Mr. Sheffler and. those reported 
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the various published notes and articles. also recommend that someone, preferably someone who 
acquainted with aviculturists, should make careful search, among all who are known keep 
have kept caged birds, for information the liberation cardinals California. welcome 
the increase the numbers these and JosEPHINE Pasa- 
dena, California, October 19, 1937. 


September Mourning Dove’s Nest.—In list nesting dates the Western Mourning 
Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) Grinnell, Bryant and Storer’s “The Game Birds 
California” (p. 595) three September nestings this species are recorded. However, all these 
September records are from southern California. might therefore interest report nest 
with small young from which flushed Mourning Dove, Benicia, Solano County, California, 
September 10, 1937. This nest was heavy growth shoots coming from eucalyptus stump. 
—J. Benicia, California, September 24, 1937. 


Some Waterfowl Nesting Records from Vicinity Redlands, 
Pintail acuta tzitzihoa). female and her brood small young were seen Baldwin Lake, 
San Bernardino Mountains, August 1937. The female was observed several times close range 
she flew back and forth front effort distract attention from her young. 

Cinnamon Teal (Querquedula cyanoptera). female with young was seen some small 
ponds near Loma Linda the summer 1935. 

Ruddy Duck (Erismatura jamaicensis rubida). Two broods were seen the summer 1936 
Fisherman’s Retreat, south Redlands. was told that pair nested there several years ago. 

Wilson Snipe (Capella delicata). About dozen were seen August 1937, small marsh 
Bear Lake, San Bernardino Mountains. Two three birds acted they had nests young, 
and one nest containing egg shells from which young had hatched was found. Mr. Wilson Hanna 
checked the identification the egg Redlands, California, September 19, 
1937. 


Another California Record Red-billed Willett’s note the 
taking Red-billed Tropic-bird aethereus) off southern California June 26, 1937 
(Condor, vol. 39, 1937, 226) was particular interest me, myself unmistakably observed 
bird this species California waters October 1937. was fishing for marlin, from 22-foot 
open cockpit runabout, about five miles directly west Point Loma, when observed bird 
flight, the long central tail feathers which, black eye-band, heavy red bill and quick wing-beat 
declared something altogether new me. came close the boat and alighted upon the 
water, holding its tail, rooster-fashion. 

The bird was very tame and circled twice distance feet before took off. 
alighted the water again about half mile away and followed it. This time ran the boat 
slowly the bird and shut off the engine—so close, fact, that debated the chances 
catching hand net. could easily have collected it, had had gun any sort. Under the 
circumstances, had satisfy myself filming with hand motion-picture camera. friends 
aboard and had ample opportunity study the bird close range, and there can question 
the identification which made soon had access books. 

Willett informs that there are only three previously published records for the State: Specimen 
(whereabouts now unknown) taken Graves between Long Beach and Catalina Island 
August, 1916 (Condor, vol. 21, 1919, 88); sight observations Loye Miller (Condor, vol. 28, 
1926, 14); and his own recent capture specimen referred Jr., 
San Diego Society History, Balboa Park, San Diego, California, October 19, 1937. 


Scissor-tailed Flycatcher Southern California.—On October 1937, was route 
from Palmdale Los Angeles, via Mint Canyon, Los Angeles County. Six miles east Saugus, 
had the good fortune see visitor rare California, the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscivora 
forficata). wife and were within forty feet the bird, which was flying out apparently 
pursuit insects. The prolonged tail feathers and the beautiful salmon tint the posterior under 
parts were plainly visible sat upon barbed-wire fence. The bird appeared excellent 
Beverly Hills, California, October 12, 1937. 


Snowy Plover Nesting Merced County, Western Snowy Plover 
(Charadrius nivosus nivosus), although common our sea-coast, noted but rarely and small 
numbers the interior the State. May 13, 1937, the writer while the field near Los 
Merced County, worked shallow alkaline pond about five acres which contained ten small bare 
These were occupied American Avocets (Recurvirostra americana) and Black-necked 
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Stilts (Himantopus mexicanus). Many sets eggs both these species were scattered over these 
islands. The highly interesting sight pair Snowy Plovers acting though they had nest 
started eager search and very short time set three eggs was found the shore near-by. 
was nearly dark further search was made. 

May 30, 1937, the writer, accompanied Eschenberg and Geo. Brem, Jr., both 
Gilroy, again went the pond just referred to. heavy wind was blowing and birds would not fly 
unless forced so. working both sides the pond and the islands, small band plovers 
was slowly worked one end where count was made. Eschenberg counted eleven birds one time, 
which was the largest number noted. nest one island held single egg and another Brem found 
three heavily incubated eggs almost entirely covered with flakes dirt carried the wind. June 
1937, again found the pond, with Tyler added our party. Here Tyler (after nearly forty 
years field work this section) found his first set eggs the Snowy Plover and recorded 
this species for the second time the San Joaquin Valley. Eschenberg also found full set. These 
were small islands, and small flakes dirt were used line the nesting hollows. This the first 
time the species has been noted the writer fifteen years field work around Los Bafios.—W. 
Gilroy, California, October 1937. 


California Ground Squirrel Robs Nest Valley May 17, 1937, California 
Ground Squirrel (Citellus beecheyi) was caught the act robbing the nest Valley Quail 
(Lophortyx californica vallicola) the San Joaquin Experimental Range the Sierra Nevada 
foothills about miles east Madera, California. The nest (S.J.E.R. No. 24, 1937) was built under 
clump Lotus scoparius near granite outcrop. The clutch eggs had been incubated since 
some date prior May 14, when the nest was first seen. 

10:15 a.m., from observation point yards away, loud and rapid scolding notes attracted 
attention the pair quail hotly pursuing ground squirrel across the granite boulders near their 
nest. Both birds had their tails raised and widely spread over their backs, their heads lowered, and 
their wings drooped the ground they rushed after the squirrel. Ten feet from the nest they 
abandoned the chase; the female dashed back her eggs, while the male, less excited than his mate, 
took perch rock about feet from the nest and about feet from the squirrel. There 
stood scolding anxiously for five minutes while the squirrel took large, light-colored object from 
his mouth cheek pouch and proceeded eat it. Later search revealed half the shell quail’s 
egg this spot, rather crushed but roughly held intact the adhering shell membrane. There 
little doubt that this what the squirrel had been eating. 

Having finished the egg, the squirrel worked slowly back toward the nest, nibbling here and 
there heads wild oats and brome grass which overhung its path. Coming the rim rock 
about feet from the nest, was met sudden charge from the female. The bird, her excite- 
ment, mounted the squirrel’s back and clung tenaciously the latter spun around trying shake 
her off. The male quail rushed about threatening attitude with tail and wings stiffly spread, 
but remained aloof from the tussle. After ten seconds wild scuffling, the squirrel was temporarily 
repulsed, and the female, wings and tail widely spread, rushed back her nest. But within two 
minutes the squirrel had returned and was feeding casually about three feet from the nest. Again 
the female charged, but this time she was not successful. The squirrel, ridden the frantically 
fighting bird, made dive for the nest, hastily snatched egg its mouth and retreated feet before 
shaking her off. The male joined the fracas this time but was not nearly aggressive his mate. 
Twenty feet from the nest ‘he female abandoned the chase and dashed back her nest, the male 
retired feet the top rock where scolded anxiously while the squirrel leisurely consumed 
the second egg. 

Once more the squirrel turned toward the nest, and just minutes after the last encounter was 
within feet the incubating female. Again she rushed out, but like flash the animal shot past 
her, snatched third egg and made off with it. Harried for feet the female and for another 
feet the male, the squirrel retreated across the rock pile point out view and fully 
feet from the nest. 

The squirrel did not make its appearance again during the next minutes. Upon investigating 
the scene activity, there was little that could interpreted definite evidence the predator’s 
identity. The inconspicuous egg shell fragments already mentioned and half dozen small body 
feathers were the only signs the recent conflict. There were, however, eggs the nest, instead 
the which had been present three days before. May 21, 10:00 a.m., the nest was visited and 
found completely empty; the lining and roof were left intact, but number contour 
feathers were scattered about, indicating further struggle, presumably with ground squirrels. 

number other quail nests showing evidence similar fate were found and examined 
Glading the San Joaquin Experimental Range during the 1937 nesting season. report these 
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California, Davis, and Ben San Joaquin Experimenial Range (U.S. Forest Service), O’Neals, 
California, October 1937. 


Early Spring Migration Record for Calliope Hummingbird.—Prior this year the 
migrating Calliope Hummingbirds (Stellula calliope) have not been observed arrive the San 
Gabriel Valley (Los Angeles County, California) until some time April, earliest record being 
April 1926. Willett states (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 21, 1933, 99) that adult male was taken 
Miller Riverside late March, 1892. This was probably the only published occurrence 
earlier than April the United States, the Arizona and New Mexico records almost entirely pertain 
the southward migration. 

mid-afternoon March 1937, only minute two after noting the first Rufous Hum- 
mingbird (Selasphorus rufus) the season, saw the same flowering quince bush male Calliope 
Hummingbird. The Calliope was tame and unhurried, and alternately fed and rested the quince 
for the remainder the afternoon, but did not reappear the following day thereafter. 
The maximum temperatures March and the several preceding days were slightly above degrees. 
—Rosert Azusa, California, October 26, 1937. 


Calliope Hummingbird Zion National the request Mr. Clifford Presnall, 
Park Naturalist, Zion National Park, Utah, recording the observation Calliope Humming- 
bird (Stellula calliope) made Mr. Stephens and myself, April 22, 1937. bird this species was 
seen several times the mountain slope just back the Museum. noted its small size, greenish 
back, the white tips the tail, and the bill black above and yellowish below. Mr. Presnall states 
that migrates through that part the country, since has been seen Bryce; but this new 
observation for (Mrs. Albert B.), San Francisco, California, October 


1937. 


Black Phoebe’s Nest with Eggs Three Species.—One and one-half miles north 
Manka, Solano County, California, stopped car concrete bridge, June 26, 1937, very 
hot day, and looked underneath for nesting Black Phoebe. nest phoebe construction, plastered 
into the angle formed concrete pillar and the under-surface the bridge, was about twelve feet 
over the small stream. The first egg withdrew from this nest was Dwarf Cowbird’s (Molothrus 
ater obscurus), then three the Western Flycatcher (Empidonax and finally, under 
scanty lining fine hairs, three eggs the Black Phoebe (Sayornis nigricans). 

Western Flycatcher, intermittently perching fence post near-by and flying back and forth 
beneath the bridge, with its beak open becauge the heat, was the present caretaker this domicile. 
The had added the lining grasses and weed stems installed the phoebe, few hairs, 
bark strips, weed stems, grasses, feather, and cobwebs matted about the rim, these additions 
reducing somewhat the size the nesting cup. 

Subsequent preparation the eggs showed that the phoebe’s eggs had not started incubate 
and were very slightly “caked.” Incubation the cowbird’s and flycatcher’s eggs were about the 
same stage, some three four days. There was nothing indicate whether the phoebes had met 
with accident, had been driven away the Benicia, Cali- 
fornia, September 23, 1937. 


Safe Packing Dry Study-skins Birds for Shipment.— Packing dry study-skins 
birds matter considerable importance account the hazards which specimens are 
subjected during transit. Care and time expended upon details will save valuable specimens from 
damage. Individual skins should placed containers such way that neither bills, tails, nor 
feet shall contact with sides ends the packing box, and that they will not crowded 
against one another subjected excessive pressure. Therefore, containers must large enough 
allow for sufficient padding all sides, top and bottom, and each skin must receive special 
attention wrapping and placing within the well-padded box. Cotton, cheap grade, the 
best packing material for all bird-skins, with the exception very large specimens such geese 
and eagles. For large birds, shredded tissue paper, newspaper, excelsior satisfactory for padding. 
Containers must firm; light-weight wood preferable cartons; ordinary cardboard boxes 
are entirely unsuitable unless reinforced with corrugated cardboard. 

Several satisfactory methods are current use. one method specimens are placed directly 
upon layers cotton, with cotton pads over and between heads, tails, and feet. This insures safety 
transit but open the objection that shreds cotton catch claws and bills and adhere 
feathers, and must plucked off when specimens are removed from container. Another method 
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makes use soft tissue paper for wrapping about each skin. The value this soft paper lies not 
only keeping skins from direct contact with cotton padding, but using pieces large enough 
fold twist loosely over the tips bills and fold over beyond the ends the tails, thus acting 
buffer against jarring and possible breakage. Wrapped specimens may slightly staggered 
placing alternate specimens head end next tail end, and placing others resulting hollows, thereby 
cutting down the size necessary for the container. third method gaining favor the use 
newspaper magazine paper rolls for wrapping skins. Such wrapping, properly done, has several 
points merit. properly done meant that the papers used must long enough extend 
beyond the ends bills, tails and feet, well being wide enough roll completely twice around 
the birds’ bodies. small wad cotton slipped into each end the open roll gives extra protection 
against jarring slipping skins during transit. Other points favor this method are that the 
paper containers are firm enough keep from over-pressure skin upon skin, and that less cotton 
padding required—only about one inch thickness against the box itself being needed. 

The Museum Vertebrate Zoology present using variation this paper-roll method 
which seems well adapted safety specimens transit. Unprinted newspaper, obtainable rolls, 
quality paper used. piece cut sufficiently large completely roll about the bird’s body, with 
one-half overlap, and with additional length about one and one-half inches each end. The 


Fig. 18. Illustrating method wrapping bird skin thin 
paper for packing. 


bird laid its back proper position the paper; then, holding the edge the paper firmly over 
the primaries the bend the wing, the largest diameter the body, the paper rolled 
around the skin that its extra width lies across the belly. the bird large much rounded over 
the breast the paper fastened here with pin;otherwise may held place until the entire 
wrapping completed. The next step observe where the tip the tail lies and fold over and pin 
the end the paper. Finally, observing the position bill tip, the paper folded over corner-wise, 
first from one side, then from the opposite side, starting the head region; the folds are bowed 
and pinned (fig. 18), thus making pointed pocket extra thickness paper which head and 
bill are protected from injury. With insertion bits cotton fill gaps and hollows, and with thin 
sheets cotton between rows, specimens wrapped this manner can closely packed without fear 
distortion and injury due rough handling which containers may subjected during shipment. 
—Marcaret Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, November 1937. 


Dove Dies Heart Ailment.—Early September Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura) 
was brought us. had been found, helpless, the road and was thought have broken wing. 
Upon examination could find break nor evidence there having been one from which the bird 
might recovering. Non-the-less the right wing seemed drawing upward and the bird was 
under-size for that time the year. could raise itself but few inches off the ground. Otherwise 
appeared healthy and normal. placed screened porch where could move about will. 
took food and water and was unconcerned over confinement our presence. 

the fourth day the bird was more active than usual. Then mid-afternoon suddenly 
pitched forward and blood spurted from its mouth. died instantly. Three hours later took the 
body the doctor nearby CCC Camp. said there were broken bones nor were any out 
joint. thought there must have been some organic disorder that had caused the “drawing” 
and partial paralysis. While working the wings, blood poured from the mouth. then suspected 
pneumonia. From past experiences with birds afflicted was quite sure that malady had not 
caused the dove’s death. 

then performed autopsy. Surely enough the lungs were healthy; also the liver. But the 
pericardium was distended with blood; the heart was pulpy. Hence the doctor’s diagnosis was: “Death 
caused some sort heart Road’s End, Kern County, California, 
November 1937. 
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Saskatchewan Orioles. Baltimore Oriole (Icterus galbula) fairly common summer 
visitant Saskatchewan far north latitude 55°, and from there ranges west Edmonton 
Alberta. Farther south the prairies the Baltimore uncommon west Regina and only 
occasionally seen this southwestern corner the Province. The writer’s notes, dating back 1906, 
record some ten appearances this bird the thirty years. With one exception all these records 
refer solitary males; June 1924, pair was seen this ranch but did not stay long. was 
therefore great satisfaction when, 1936, Baltimore Orioles nested here, one pair successfully 
rearing brood five our plantation, and another pair nesting near-by. 

Naturally hoped the orioles would come back this summer; but May had the 
great surprise seeing, not Baltimore but fine male Bullock Oriole (Icterus sitting 
one our crab-apple trees and busy pulling off the blossoms. Early May was again 
watching this oriole, still busy the apple blossoms, when female Baltimore appeared the 
scene. catching sight her, bullockii became violently excited and wild chase ensued through 
the trees. Once the two birds grappled and fell together some tall grass. Five minutes later galbula 
was quietly seated one apple tree and still much agitated, another, both pecking off 
the blossoms. Incidentally, our apple crop was complete failure, probably owing frost early June. 

The following day was called away business, and was absent for week. that time 
both orioles had gone, but June female Bullock Oriole was seen. early June few pairs 
Baltimores arrived and remained nest. July the writer discovered pair Bullock Orioles 
with nest about ten feet maple and containing three newly hatched young. Unlike the first 
Bullock Oriole, which was full splendor adult plumage, the male this pair was young bird 
his first spring dress, having the entire head yellow, with black eye-stripe and throat mark. 

July 10, another visit was paid the nest, this time company with Mr. Chas. Holmes 
and his son Paul, both keen bird men whose names the writer has had occasion refer more 
than once. took the only young bird remaining the nest. Although loitered the spot for 
nearly hour saw nothing the parent birds, except for hurried visit the male. had 
hoped that friends would hear his song. This being quite different from the more tuneful per- 
formance the Baltimore, serves distinguish the two species once. Mr. Holmes took charge 
the little bird, which has been since submitted Allan Brooks and identified him male 
Bullock Oriole. 

The range the Bullock Oriole reaches its eastern limit the Alberta boundary, and though 
said quite common Medicine Hat, only thirty miles farther west, there appear 
previous records its appearance Saskatchewan. The writer has made careful search and inquiry 
for this bird during many years without success. far this Cypress Hills region concerned 
not unlikely that orioles ordinarily avoid our comparatively high altitude, some 1200 feet more 
above the surrounding plains; but the last two summers, hot and dry they have been, may have 
caused them extend their range, the one species from the east, the other from the west. 

Bent mentions oriole taken near Maple Creek, Saskatchewan, which supposes 
hybrid between galbula and bullockii (Auk, vol. 25, 1908, 29). Maple Creek north the 
Cypress Hills and twenty-five miles from Gower Ranch, Eastend, 
Saskatchewan, August 28, 1937. 


Albino White-faced Glossy bird, feeding with five dark 
White-faced Glossy Ibis (Plegadis guarauna) marshy pasture near Farmington, Utah, was 
September 1937, about 1:30 p.m. was noted while was going north highway 91, 
between Salt Lake City and Ogden. These birds were disturbed just ahead car and flew west 
just front and not over fifteen feet above the road—a good, clear observation. During the 
same week similar bird was reported seen several times Farmington Bay resident 
Burnham Gun Salt Lake City, Utah, October 22, 1937. 


Long-crested Jay Southeastern California.— While trip the bottomlands the 
Colorado River, near Blythe, Riverside County, California, February 23, 1935, saw the 
distance flock jays. Getting closer, was able count the birds, one which shot. Then 
the flock became restless and flew taller trees. Later, judged the flock comprise fully birds. 
The specimen that was taken, point one mile south and one mile east Blythe, was 
immature female and now no. 72522, Mus. Vert. Zool. was compared the California Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, where identification Cyanocitta stelleri diademata was confirmed.— 
Los Angeles, California, October 30, 1937. 

Brewster Egret Nesting Colorado.—The Brewster Egret (Egretta thula brewsteri) 


regular, although not numerous, summer resident favorable localities east the foothills 
Colorado. have observed pairs the vicinity Barr Lake, Adams County, throughout 
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the summer for many years; there they were associating with the Black-crowned Night Herons and 
have felt reasonably sure that few pairs were nesting. 

Our belief was verified July this year when visited Barr, accompanied Fred 
Brandenburg. nest with three large young and addled egg was found cottonwood 
Black-crowned Night Heron colony, the nest being twenty-five feet from the ground and similar 
construction the nests the night herons. was not composed fine twigs often the case 
the nests egrets breeding Utah. returned the nest July and found that only two 
birds remained. Inasmuch desire have the egrets increase numbers, and young unknown 
age would useless determine their race, did not collect them, but took the addled egg 
(C. H., no. 6369) and photographs one the young substantiate the record. there 
are several large night heron communities around Barr, and have often observed more than 
dozen egrets flying over the colonies, feel certain that other pairs were 
and Rosert Colorado Museum Natural History, Denver, Colorado, September 
10, 1937. 


Fork-tailed Petrel San Francisco Bay Region.—On August 31, 1937, live Fork- 
tailed Petrel (Oceanodroma furcata) was brought Mr. Vernon Bernard. had been 
obtained his residence, 227 San Carlos Avenue, Cerrito, Contra Costa County, California. 
This place the base the hills mile and half distant from the bay shore. The bird first 
came notice when struggled free from hawk perched telephone wire. Apparently the 
hawk was accipitrine type. The petrel flew along the ground coming rest several times, and 
finally was captured hand. seemed uninjured when examined half hour later (6:15 p.m.), 
but was exceedingly thin and some feathers were missing from the side the head. The bird died 
during the night. Upon skinning it, lesions could found; the breast muscles were, however, 
greatly atrophied. 

seems unlikely that this petrel was carried any distance the hawk; for surely had this been 
the case, would have been killed obviously injured. Probably the bird, weakened condition, 
had just been captured. The petrel was male, good plumage (no. 72288, Mus. Vert. Zool.) 
showed evidence immaturity. The causes its inland wandering are obscure. the day its 
capture there was only the customary, moderate, inshore wind the summer season. Heretofore, 
Fork-tailed Petrels have been known from the vicinity San Francisco Bay off-shore localities, 
about the Farallon Islands and off Point Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, California, September 1937. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting the Cooper 
Ornithological Club will held Fresno, with 
the bird students that section central Cali- 
fornia serving hosts. The dates the sessions 
are tentatively set for Friday and Saturday, April 
and 16. Field trips are planned for Sunday, the 
17th. The Board Governors will hold its Sev- 
enteenth Annual Meeting the evening the 
15th. This will the first general meeting the 
Club “north Tehachapi” other than the 
immediate San Francisco Bay region. Thus cen- 
trally located, should draw large attendance 
from both north and south. Members planning 
contribute the program will need begin 
preparing their papers once, ready 
submit titles when called for postal notice 
about March 


There can question now but that water 
far and away the most valuable natural re- 
source the arid Southwest. And with the huge 
increase the human population concentrating 
the lowlands, needing sustained there, 
inevitably the water-producing uplands will 
more and more conserved for that one value—as 
against grazing any degree, lumbering, wood- 
cutting, and hunting (this practice eliminated be- 
cause the fire-hazard the long dry season). 
recent tour southern California was convinc- 
ing the trend: Many mountain ranges, small 
well large, are already closed grazing and 
hunting. The watersheds, with their essential 
cover chaparral and woods, are being set 
aside and guarded for that function alone—of 
water supply the valleys and plains below. 


{ 
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And incidentally, the main point this para- 
graph, compatible values other sorts are being 
preserved—those esthetic and educational ones 
pertaining the native vegetation all sorts 
and the associated animal life. Verily, here 
where the recognition vital factor for human 
subsistence, baldly “economic” one, means also 
the realization the naturalist’s ideals—J. 


— 
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Fig. 19. F.S. Hall: President Pacific Northwest 
Bird and Mammal Society, 1920-37; Editor 
The Murrelet; Director the Museum, East- 
ern Washington State Historical Society, Spo- 
kane. 


The under-initialed has spent much time 
the past year compiling biography the late 
Richard McGregor. have had ransack 
all sorts sources get the most commonplace 
but essential facts. McGregor, perhaps because 
genuine feeling modesty, apparently failed 
leave behind him any personally-written rec- 
ord his own life and accomplishments. 
wish urge upon ornithologists, still their 
prime and older, the obligation each compile 
his own “vital history,” including complete bibli- 
ography. Such manuscript should manifolded 
and duplicate copies placed several archives 
such those the Cooper Ornithological Club. 
Future historians will grateful—J. 


The Ninth International Ornithological Con- 
gress will convene Rouen, France, May 
1938. The series sessions planned will extend 


over ten days and include excursion the 
famous area for birds, the Camargue. Those likely 
attend should notify the Secretary the 
Congress, Mr. Delacour, Cléres (Seine In- 
ferieure), France, well advance. planning 
present papers, should informed titles 
and other data necessary for entry the printed 
program.—J. 


The October, 1937 (vol. no. 4), issue The 
Nebraska Bird Review contains (pp. 78-103) 
its leading article Study the Distribution 
and Migration the Great Horned Owls the 
Missouri Valley Region.” Therein the author, 
Myron Swenk, has assembled great amount 
data, and essential parts this are set forth 
graphically maps. One these shows, for the 
region dealt with, the western limit breeding 
range Bubo virginianus virginianus, the east- 
ern limit occidentalis and the northeastern 
ing range shown occur, which, course, 
true subspecies, and determined from carefully 
identified specimens, not expected. 
migratory status, shown another map, the 
situation quite otherwise. Rarely have racial 
boundaries geographically variable species 
been worked out detailed basis. The sys- 
tematics and nomenclature are satisfyingly con- 
servative. Swenk’s study the horned owls 


matter common observation that the 
distribution the crow very irregular within 
its known winter range. Heavy concentrations 
large roosts occur some localities while 
others equally suitable appearance crows are 
scarce absent. survey determine the 
actual state affairs midwinter being un- 
dertaken California this winter part the 
crow study the Division Zoology Davis. 
One man obviously cannot cover the entire state 
the short mid-winter period during which gre- 
garious roosting its height. Fortunately, 
however, the crow familiar nearly everyone, 
and great manytrained and untrained observers 
all parts the country possess information 
local conditions which, assembled, would 
furnish comprehensive picture its distribu- 
tion and numerical status. Following the pattern 
similar survey conducted New York State 
questionnaire forms are being dis- 
tributed widely possible ornithologists 
and laymen. large number responses 
needed, for thoroughness depends represen- 
tative distribution reports, and accuracy 
concurring records from several independent 
sources each region. Cooper Club members are 
especially qualified assist and are asked con- 
tribute any notes they can, they positive 
negative, general specific. The following ques- 
tions will serve guide the information 
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wanted: what parts the state with which 
you are familiar are crows found 
How common are crows these sections 
Have you noted any increase 
decrease the past few decades? Are there 
any well-marked morning evening flights? 
Where were they observed, and which direc- 
tion were the birds flying? you know the 
exact location any mid-winter crow roost? 
How many crows the roost? (Date this 
observation.) How long has the site been 
Has been used every winter? Please send 
note summarizing any information you may 
have any these questions the under- 
signed, Division Zoology, College Agricul- 
ture, University California, Davis, California. 
Jr. 


Professor Junius Henderson, for many years 
member the Cooper Ornithological Club and 
contributor the Condor, died November 
1937, the age seventy-two years. From 
1903 until his retirement 1933, was curator 
the museum the University Colorado, 
and from 1908 1933 professor natural his- 
tory. During the period his curatorship the 
museum was organized, and established firm 
basis, independent department the Uni- 
versity; acquired outstanding collections large- 
through his personal efforts the field. 
Although Professor Henderson’s primary inter- 
ests were elsewhere, published thirty-one 
papers and one book birds over period 
twenty-seven years. 1905 transcribed the 
field notes Denis Gale, and made 
analysis them, incorporating some his 
papers certain Gale’s observations not previ- 
ously published Major Charles Bendire. His 
most important contribution ornithology was 
exhaustive summary the economic relations 
birds his book The Practical Value Birds 
(Macmillan, 1927). glance through the book 
revealing the author’s thoroughness mind 
and method, well his broadness inter- 
est and character. Although the major portion 
the work thoroughly documented account 
what birds eat, what good they and what 
harm they do, the first chapter closes with the ad- 
monition remember that “even the birds had 
economic value whatever, they would still 
well deserve our study, encouragement and pro- 
tection.” The fact that nowhere the book 
there foolish sentimentality, spite this most 
poetic outlook, reflects the character the man, 
who could thorough scientist and still find 
“sermons stones, and good everything.” 
Those fortunate enough have known Junius 
Henderson, even little, will cherish his memory 
not only careful and critical naturalist, but 
more than that, charming 
ALEXANDER, University Colorado, 
Boulder, November 11, 1937. 
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MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held Thursday, September 23, 
1937, 8:00 p.m., Room 2503 Life Sciences 
Building, Berkeley, with President Kinsey the 
chair and about 115 members and guests present. 
Minutes the Northern Division for August 
were read, corrected and approved. Minutes 
the Southern Division were read. application 
for membership was read from Walter How- 
ard, Bowles Hall, Berkeley, endorsed Dale 
Arvey. Mrs. Kelly urged that the Cooper Club 
appoint its representative the Alameda County 
Wildlife Federation before the next meeting 
that body, issues vital the future the 
Federation would taken that time. 
order allow more time for the remainder the 
program, field observations were postponed until 
next meeting. 

The evening’s speaker was Mr. James Dixon, 
Escondido, California, who has studied and 
photographed per cent the breeding birds 
California. The reels motion pictures which 
showed, many them natural colors, dealt 
with his ornithological observations for 1937. 
Typical scenes the Mohave and Colorado des- 
erts included study the Vermilion Flycatcher. 
Remarkable nesting studies raptors showed 
eggs and young the White-tailed Kite, Duck 
Hawk, and Goshawk. Mr. Dixon observed that, 
although the migrating Goshawk may deserve 
its bad name, the nesting Goshawk subsists 
largely squirrels; smaller birds often nest 
considerable numbers the vicinity the Gos- 
hawk’s nest, apparently finding there sanctuary 
from other enemies, such the Pigeon Hawk. 
Scenes from the high sierra Mono County 
closed the 


Recording Sec- 
retary. 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held Thursday, October 28, 
1937, 8:00 p.m., Room 2503 Life Sciences 
Building, Berkeley, with President Kinsey the 
chair and about 110 members and guests pres- 
ent. Minutes the Northern Division for Sep- 
tember were read and approved. Minutes 
the Southern Division were read. Names pro- 
posed for membership were: Victor Jones, 
University Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho, 
Linsdale; Maurice Provost, 2527 Channing 
Way, Berkeley, Seth Benson. 

Mr. Frederick Test, recently appointed 
the President representative the Cooper Club 
the Alameda County Wildlife Federation, re- 
ported upon the reorganization program the 
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Federation, which includes plans for “wildlife 
restoration week” set aside March, 1938. 
Mr. Covel spoke few words memory the 
late Frank Stephens San Diego, whose inspi- 
ration had furthered the careers many the 
younger ornithologists. letter sympathy has 
been sent Mrs. Stephens George Wil- 
lett, president the Board Governors the 
Cooper Club. 

Mr. Lewis Taylor reviewed article from 
the April issue Nature, Professor Rowan 
Alberta, Canada, dealing with the stimulating 
effect city night-lighting and traffic noises upon 
the reproductive vigor Starlings. 

Field observations were contributed many 
members. Mr. Thompson had recorded 
White-throated Sparrow October and 24, 
his home Arlington Avenue, Berkeley. 
also had observed Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches Lake County during September, when 
Mr. Kinsey had noted the scarcity that species 
Marin County. Mr. Streator told several 
additions his list the birds Santa Cruz 
County. 

Mr. Ralph Chaney, the department 
Paleontology the University California, 
spoke “Birds the Trees around the Pacific.” 
described the difficulty reconstructing 
complete picture the earth’s biological appear- 
ance past ages, due the extreme scarcity 
fossil bird remains. suggested that since such 
records exist demonstrate the definite rela- 
tionship between vegetation and mammalian, 
bird and insect life, might possible, with 
caution, interpolate the missing bird species 
into fossil forests studying the bird popula- 
tions comparable present-day forests other 
parts the world. Colored lantern slides led the 
audience through forest lands the Pacific 
coasts both North and South America, and 
then way Alaska through Siberia and 
Mongolia China. Excerpts from Mr. Chaney’s 
field notes upon the birds all these regions ac- 
companied the illustrations. 

Recording Sec- 
retary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
the Southern Division the Cooper Ornithologi- 
cal Club was held the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Tuesday, September 28, 
1937, p.m., with President Little the 
chair and members and guests present. Min- 
utes the Southern Division for August were 
read and approved. Minutes the Northern 
Division for August were read title. Names 
proposed for membership were: Robinson 


Watters, Box 298, Cambridge, Maryland, 
Lee Chambers, and Robert Forester, 1803 
So. Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Appleton. 

Recent field observations were given sev- 
eral members. The speaker the evening, 
van Rossem, told his recent trip into Mexico, 
accompanied Robert Hannum. Some their 
troubles trying pull one-wheeled trailer into 
the mountains the southeastern part Sonora 
were related. This locality had never been visited 
before ornithologists and number rare 
species birds were obtained. their way 
south from Nogales birds encountered included 
the White-fronted Parrot, which was most nu- 
merous. the conclusion Mr. van Rossem’s 
talk, tray bird skins secured the trip was 
exhibited and was examined with much interest. 

Secretary. 


regular monthly meeting the 
Southern Division the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held the Los Angeles Museum, Expo- 
sition Park, Los Angeles, Tuesday, October 
26, p.m., with members and guests pres- 
ent. both President and Vice-President were 
absent, Pemberton was requested pre- 
side the meeting. Minutes the Southern 
Division for September were read and approved. 
Minutes the Northern Division for September 
were read. Miss Maybelle Watson, Box 303, 
Sunland, Calif., was proposed for membership 
Loye Miller. 

letter was read from the secretary the 
Pacific Division, American Association for the 
Advancement Science, stating that according 
change the constitution the Association, 
council was formed composed the 
secretaries, other officers designated, the 
associated societies. The time and meeting place 
was announced later. was voted that the 
Northern Division requested represent the 
Southern Division, the affiliation meeting was 
held the north. Mr. Chambers stated that 
had placed view copies new books, Fur- 
bearing Mammals California Grinnell, 
Dixon and Linsdale, and Marine Game Fishes 
Walford, and would pleased take orders 
anyone wished purchase them. There being 
regular speaker for the evening, number 
members were called for their recent observa- 
tions. Following discussion the present sta- 
tus the wild duck population the United 
States was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Southern Division record favoring 
least three-year closed season all species 
wild ducks and geese. 

Secretary. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Each Cooper Club member entitled one advertising 
notice any issue The Condor free. Notices over ten lines will charged for the rate 
cents per line. For this department, address McB. Buena Park, California. 


REFERENCE work any kind done the National Museum for distant ornithologists. 
have full access the collections and library. Terms: cents per hour. Address: Dr. 
National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


For Sate—Complete file the Bulletin the Michigan Ornithological Club, 1897-1905; com- 
plete file the Journal the Maine Ornithological Society, 1899-1911; also complete files 
The Osprey and The Nidiologist —Dr. Guy 1820 Cerrito Place, Hollywood, Calif. 


American Fauna No. (Idaho). Will pay reasonable 
Zoology Department, University Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. 


For Birds the Western United States, Bailey, fourth edition, perfect 
condition, $4.75 prepaid. Also Birds North and Middle America, Ridgway, eight volumes, 
government bindings, $28.00, purchaser pay carrying charges. Have many other bird and mammal 
books; send for list 822 Grand Ave., Nogales, 


For class, beautifully prepared, well labeled hummingbird skins, from eastern 
Ecuador, including many rare species. Also fifty-three skins twenty-three species, mostly rare 
little known, from the snow line EYERDAM, 7531 19th Seattle, 
Washington. 


BIRDS AMERICA. With 500 full-page color plates including not 
only the 435 illustrations from the original Elephant Folio, but the sixty-five additional illustrations 
which were included the octavo edition 1840. With introduction and concise descriptive text 
giving range, habitat, identification and food for each bird species, William Vogt. Bound green 
Size Each copy packed wooden box. (Macmillan), 1937. Price $12.50, 
postpaid anywhere the United States. Add sales tax delivered California. The Club en- 
dowment fund receives commission sales this work—W. Business Manager, 
2068 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, California. 


For years Condor, 1929 1937, $8.00. Make cash offer for the following: North 
American Faunas Nos. 12, 15, 18, 24, 30-32, 34-38, 41, 43, 45-55; Bent’s Life Histories, 
Nat. Bull., Nos. 135, 146, 162, Los Angeles Museum, Expo- 
sition Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Dawson’s Birds California 


There are fifty unbound, slightly imperfect, sets the Booklover’s Edition 
sold. Four volumes, pages 734x1034 inches, 1145 half-tones, colored plates, pho- 
togravures, and duotones, full page plates all. Original published price, bound, 
$110.00. are selling these for $5.00, plus sales tax delivered California. 

new edition bound from unbound volumes Luxe sets that sold originally 
for from $185.00 $500.00. Four volumes bound best grade fabrikoid, pages 
inches, 2121 pages, 1145 half-tones, 110 color plates, 120 duotones, and photo- 
gravures. Shipping weight about pounds. Price $39.75, plus sales tax delivered 
California. 

few sets the Booklover’s Edition, bound superfinish fabrikoid with illumi- 
nated sides. These are perfect sets. Shipping weight about pounds. Four volumes, 
originally sold $110.00. Our price $19.00, plus sales tax delivered California. 

few sets and odd volumes the Luxe and Booklover’s editions, unbound, with 
plates missing but text complete, will given away, while they last, students who 
are recommended their instructors. Recipients pay the shipping costs. 

The shipping costs are extra all the above sets. Time payments allowed mem- 
bers national bird clubs. 


LEE CHAMBERS, Business Manager 
2068 ESCARPA DRIVE, 
EAGLE ROCK, CALIFORNIA 
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